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Time to Assert the Supremacy 
of Human Interests 
It is time that human interests at 
stake in the labor problem assert their 
supremacy. For human rights and 
progress were never more involved in 
any political or religious issue than they 
are in the economic struggle now on. 
Indeed, the economic terms and factors 
of this most desperate class conflict of 
modern civilization are simply emptied 
of their real content and obscure the 
actual situation unless interpreted in 
terms of human life. Percentages of 
wages and profits must mean men, 
women and children ; home life, woman- 
hood and childhood; competence, cul- 
ture and progress on both sides of the 
line, to be understood at all. On either 
side men know what wages or profits 
mean to themselves. But neither seem 


to realize what their slightest rise or fall 


means to the others across the 
line. So, in simple self-protection 
the whole community must make 
this class question its own. Other- 


human, not 
ican, standard of 


wise the to say Amer- 
what a free man, 
woman and child should be, or what 
family, citizenship and religion mean, 
may be lost in the clash. Those familiar 
with manufacturers’ and employers’ as- 
sociations, publications and the trades 
journals are aware of the notes of alarm 
sounded to rally their forces for a last 
stand against the loss of prestige at 
home and advantage 
abroad, because of the impending domi- 
nation of organized labor. Many a man 
among them has responded 


competitive 


with 





With The Editor 


a personal feeling born of the 


fear of losing his own trade mas- 
tery, if not his 
With a consent, 
most uncommon among them hitherto, 
employers have united their whole re- 
source as only nations do when their 
existence is imperilled or their destiny 
is at stake. It must be confessed that 
there is much reason for the now-or- 
never feeling and the desperation which 


stakes all on a last stand. 


family’s standard 


of living. common 


For, however 
much or little the unions have actually 
encroached upon the just claims of em- 
ployers, their tactics assured their ulti- 
mate industrial control. This, of course, 
is a great, and in a democracy, a legiti- 
mate goal fairly to contend for. The 
“men” are not in position to wonder 
that the “masters” will not yield it short 
of the last ditch, while they themselves 
are doing their utmost to wrest the bal- 
ance of industrial control from them. 

If workingmen claim it is only their 
own that they want and will have—the 
product of their own toil, the control of 
the conditions under which they must 
work and live—they should also recog- 
nize that the claims and conditions of 
employers, of non-union men and of the 
community are inextricably involved 
both in the tactics and results of their 
hard campaigning. 

On the other hand, employes have 
everything at stake in 
strong, aggressive unions. How else 
can they secure and protect freedom of 


maintaining 


contract with highly organized and 
powerful employing competitors? Bet- 
ter, say they, that some of their own 
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class should have it restricted, if they 
will not join the unions, than that the 
whole working class lose it altogether. 
What choice is there left them between 
organized self-reliance, at the risks of 
the abuse that is always made of power, 
and personal dependence upon the good 
will, if not the benevolence, of the em- 
ployer, at the cost of servility? It looks 
like another “irrepressible 
with conscience and good cause on both 
sides, and humanity itself trembling in 
the balance between the ebb and flow 
of the titanic economic forces in life and 
death grapple for the control of the in- 
dustrial world. 

The overwhelming conquest by either 
of the other would be attended by a loss 
to human interests hard to conceive. 
However apparently shut up, in this 
event, to an industrial oligarchy, riding 


conflict,” 


roughshod over the rights of the many, . 


or a suppression of individual rights 
under the coercion of any class organi- 
zation, however large, which ignores or 
tries to control the mass, the American 
people would accept neither. But the 
sooner the community organizes its bal- 
ance of power to control the contest so 
as to conserve the inconceivably val- 
uable interests and assets it has on 
either side of the line the less will be 
the human loss now so seriously threat- 
ened. , 
Indicative of these swift and strong 
counter currents are the things which 
are being said and done at crucial 
points. For instance, the Kansas Su- 
preme Court holds unconstitutional the 
law which made it unlawful to dis- 
charge an employe for belonging to a 
union. The Illinois Appellate Court 


declares illegal and void “contracts in- 
tended to create a monopoly in favor of 
the members of the unions to the exclu- 
sion of workmen not members of such 
unions.” 


By making picketing equiv- 
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alent to intimidation and conspiracy it 
protects the freest introduction of strike 
breakers. As umpire of the Anthracite 
Commission, Carroll D. Wright decided 
recently for the open shop on _ the 
ground that “there can be no doubt that 
the employer has a perfect right to em- 
ploy and discharge * * 


* 


and is 
not obliged to give any cause for <lis- 
charge.” 

These decisions which restrain em- 
ployes from any collective control of 
the conditions of their employment, 
while leaving employers free to discrim- 
inate against union men by either refus- 
ing to employ them or discharging them 
without other cause, are regarded by 
organized labor as practically abrogat- 
So one of its most suc- 
“We favor the 
abolition of all agreements and arbitra- 
tion wherever we have been forced to 
accept the open shop.” Whether or no, 
as William English Walling contends in 
the Independent, “the open shop means 


ing its power. 
cessful organizers says: 


’ 


the destruction of the unions,” it cer- 


tainly annuls the 


‘ 


‘enacting clause” of 
their present policy and tactics. This 
would be no loss but all gain if only 
all employes could be persuaded to join 
the unions. But the well 
grounded that while this 
slower and perhaps not impossible suc- 


fear is 
awaiting 


cess, the loss of hard-earned advantage 
might be so great as to make the heart 
of a whole generation sick with hope 
deferred. 


A Nobly Inconsistent Utterance 


The breach is not so inevitable and 
hopeless to all. On the eve of a strike 
President Charles S. Mellen of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, spoke with rarely good spirit 
and sense to a workingmen’s club at 
Hartford. His address, which 
widely reported and well received on 


was 
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all sides, centered about these words: 
“I regard the unions as a condition that 
has come to stay. I have no prejudice 
whatever to properly conducted ones, 
and express my wish that our men gen- 
erally would join them. Not that I 
would run a union plant as such, for 1 
would not coerce my men-nor consent 
to discrimination as between those 
who were or were not members. But 
I would wish to have in the union the 
conservative influence of many of the 
good men who are out.” He thought 
the union “divested of all clap-trap is 
simply a means of averaging wages,” 
“tends to the discouragement of indi- 
vidual effort,” “is a good thing for the 
drone, helps the lame, the halt and the 
weary at the expense of the really com- 
petent!” Nevertheless, with no more 
inconsistency than the situation itself 
everywhere involves, he insisted that “it 
is only by sacrifice, by self-denial, by 
the help, the advice, the encouragement 
we give those less fortunate, that we 
can discharge the duty resting upon 
us ;” that “only by the self-denial of the 
individual for the benefit of the many 
the community progresses.” It seems 
strange, though, that when that sacrifice 
is organized and borne collectively it 
loses all the virtue so freely urged upon 
and credited to persons. Notwith- 
standing, also, that he had said the 
most good in the unions goes to those 
who have nothing to lose, he summed 
up his counsel to his men in these 
strangely strong words: “My advice 
to you who have families, who have a 
stake in the world, is to join your 
unions and make yourselves | felt in 
them. Be always a forceful conserva- 
tism. It seems to me as much in your 
interest to do this as that you shall at- 


tend the caucus and nominate good 


men for office and vote for them at the 
It took a strong, brave, up- 


polls.” 
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right and downright man to say all this 
just then and there. 


Too Human to be Laughed 
Away 


It is about as poor humanity as de- 
mocracy to make merry in print every 
time a “mistress” tries to share a little 
more of the home life with the maid. 
To give occasional opportunity for the 
enjoyment of their own social life to 
those who constantly minister to that 
of “the family” and its friends is no 
more than human. ‘True women, not 
to say “ladies,” are not letting the 
laughter of fools shame them out of 
doing to some other mother’s daughter 
what they would have done to their 
own if theirs were “out at service.” 
That “lady” honored her own woman- 
hood and that of her friends who gave 
a reception to the woman who had 
been twenty-five years a helper in her 
home. The home which this woman 
had helped make and the house she had 
helped keep so long could not have 
been put to worthier or more hospitable 
use. The grave of the Southey’s at 
Keswick was just and generous enough 
not only to receive the dust of the faith- 
ful servant who served them all their 
lives, but to give larger space on the 
one stone covering it for the tribute to 
her service than for their own names. 


Religious Significance of the 
Industrial Situation 


The industrial situation is so full of 
divisive and moral 
fought with so much personal spiritual 
peril that the churches are sure to be 
faced with its religious significance. 
Some of them already have committees 
at work to suggest and express their 
attitude toward it. The labor com- 
mittee of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches has secured the 
appointment of a similar committee by 


issues which are 


each of the state associations. That of 
the [Illinois churches unanimously 
adopted the following pronouncement: 


epresenting all parts of the common- 
wealth, and standing for its whole people, 
the general Congregational Association of 
Illinois recognizes the economic necessity, 
under existing trade and labor conditions, for 
the organization of employers and employes 
alike. The protective, peace-compelling, pro- 
gressive and fraternal influence of these in- 
dustrial organizations is recognized to be far 
greater and more continuous than their 
agency in promoting and intensifying the 
clash of personal interests and class strife. 
The struggle of these competitive forces is in- 
evitable and would not be eliminated if both 
organizations disbanded, much less if only 
one were forced out of existence. 

We, therefore, defend the right, equally for 
each, to organize for the protection and pro- 
motion of their respective interests and 
rights, within the clearly defined limits of the 
common law. 

We call upon trades unionists, individu- 
ally and collectively, not only openly to re- 
pudiate, but also actively to co-operate with 
the civil and police authorities in the detec- 
tion, conviction and legal punishment of 
every one guilty of acts of violence in labor 
disputes. 

We call upon employers, individually and 
collectively, to abjure and help suppress the 
scandalous abuse of legislation in securing 
special privileges at public expense and the 
increasingly menacing attempts to pervert 
the common law and police power from their 
public functions to private ends and unjust 
class advantage. 

We would urgently reimpose upon the 
conscience and heart of our own and all 
other churches and Christian people, their 
high and holy prerogatives of intercessorial 
prayer, mediatorial ministry and personal 
and collective sacrifice for the prevention of 
fratricidal strife, and for the equitable ad- 
justment of real differences between con- 
scientious men, and for the peace and prog- 
ress of the entire community, through 
which service of interpretation and media- 
tion, more than any other within our power 
to render, the kingdom of the Father is to be 
advanced among the men of this industrial 
age. 

A Giver’s True Estimate of a 

Gift 
Emmons 


What Mrs. Blaine said at 


the public opening of the build- 
ings presented by her to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the school 


of education which she endowed, is 


partly reported on another page. It 
will be read here, as will her entire ad- 
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dress in the University Record, with 
a double interest. What so great a 
giver really thinks of her gift cannot 
fail to correct the tendency to estimate 
pecuniary means above the ends _ for 
which they are given. It will disarm 
the criticism of those who are predis- 
posed to attribute to every large donor 
this very claim from which Mrs. Blaine 
would be exempt, in order to share the 
larger satisfaction in the end to be 
achieved. Hers is the nobler estimate 
of what, to others at least, is a noble 
Educators, and all interested in 
the history and progress of American 


deed. 


education, will respond to what she dis- 
Francis W. Parker’s work 
Normal School to 
prompt one of the greatest private gifts 


covered in 
at the Chicago 
ever inspired by our public school sys- 
tem. It might indeed have been enough 
to have had the satisfaction of bringing 
such a career as that of Colonel Parker 
to its climax, and lifting such a vic- 
torious champion of the modern edu- 
cational ideal and method forever out 
of the reach of his life-long opposers. 
But there is not a note of personal tri- 
umph in this utterance, any more than 
there was in his when he stepped from 
the.arena of ceaseless conflict to the 
sway of easy command. 

Clear above the area of the personal 
into the realm of the highest ethical 
ideal in education are the purpose and 
spirit of the school of education lifted 
by its initiator and donor. While upon 
Francis W. Parker she confers the title 
of its founder, upon her, who had vision 
to find him and give wings to his ideal, 
others will look as its seer. 
meanwhile, the school will unfold the 
possibilities which had seized upon the 
eager nature and brilliant mind of him 
whose name she bears, and in its growth 
she will share the satisfaction which he 
would have had “in doing for it in his 
own great way.” 


To her, 
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How Will Manual Training 
Affect Organized Labor 


The discussion of this question by one 
of Chicago’s most influential employ- 
ers, which we report in another col- 
umn, strongly appeals to the imagina- 
tion. However our view of industrial 
history or our own industrial experience 
may brighten or darken our forecast, 
in accord with or rejection of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s predictions, we will all allow the 
room there is for interesting develop- 
ments out of school-shop into the work- 
ers’ world. 

Employers, naturally, are the first to 
see and improve the advantage to their 
sons, as well as to their business, of 
adding to the curriculum of a liberal 
culture the rudimentary training in 
hand crafts and machine-work. Noth- 
ing is more significant in modern edu- 
cation than the large representation of 
the employing class, and even of rich 
men’s sons at the benches and forges 
of manual training and_ technological 
It would mean much if it 
gave them no more than a practical in- 
sight into the technical arts and crafts 
which constitute their own business. 

But it means much more than this 
to the employer. It will at least give 
him a more practical and therefore just 
estimate of what constitutes good serv- 


schools. 


ice at the bench or anvil beside which 
he has himself stood. If he were not 
a prig while standing there among his 
fellows, he could hardly fail to learn 
from some of them more of what “the 
standard of living’ means to the em- 
ploye and why he forms the union to 
maintain it. From the employers’ bet- 
ter knowledge of the human factors of 
their plant and working capital much 
is to be expected in both these direc- 
tions, not only to increase efficiency but 
to promote co-operation with the em- 


ployes. 
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But the direct influence upon the la- 
bor side of more and more men who 
will enter the ranks of skilled workmen, 
is of still greater interest and signifi- 
cance. It was conceded that “the grad- 
uates of this school will, by virtue of 
their past environment and_ teaching, 
without doubt be in favor of unions of 
capital or unions of jabor,” with a pro- 
viso. 

What that proviso will be, which is 
likely so materially to affect the char- 
acter and efficiency of either union, is 
a question which surpasses in interest 
almost every other raised by modern 
education. In any event it will predi- 
cate broader intelligence on all sides of 
every issue. Many men will learn, 
what so few now know, the history of 
their own trades and the story how the 
human situation now confronting them 
grew up out of the long past into the 
immediate present. 

But that and 
formed intelligence can scarcely fail to 
have a profound effect upon the leader- 
ship and policy of both sides. For in 
these schools will surely be found, more 
and more, the leaders of the hosts now 
battling with each other for their per- 
sonal or class rights. With what pro- 
visos will they enter the ranks, which 
they are destined to lead? One will be 
to inquire and know facts for them- 
selves, and not take other men’s say so 
for the law of nature or of the organi- 
zation. 


stronger better in- 


They will more sharply challenge the 
authority of so-called “natural laws.” 
which are interfered with at will by 
one party, but under no circumstances 
are to be even questioned by the other. 
They will discuss the proportion of ap- 
prentices to the number of journeymen 
in view not only of the individual rights 
so seriously involved, but of such com- 
mon interests as the nation’s protec- 
tive tariff policy is based upon. Hu- 
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man life and its economic productivity 
will at least be included in the “output,” 
the limitation of which is being con- 
sidered. The pace of production will 
not be set regardless of age, or of the 
entire period of what should reasonably 
be the worker’s efficiency in a given 
trade. While the union will not be al- 
lowed to level the capable down to the 
average of the inefficient, the moral, not 
to say religious obligation, to “bear the 
burden of the weak” and to level them 
up will not be disallowed in the brother- 
hood of labor more than in the fellow- 
ship of the family. What is a virtue at 
home will not be a vice in the shop, but 
men will not claim the right thus to be 
virtuous wholly at their employers’ ex- 
pense. 
Such 
tempt to 


results presuppose some _at- 


industrial ethics 
along with mechanics and manual skill 
in these schools. If they are not to be 


training schools for conscience and the 


inculcate 


social consciousness they are likely to 
train up a harder-headed and harder- 
hearted leadership than has even yet ar- 
rayed against each other those who 
have more in common than to divide 


them. Unless humanized by the moral 


intelligence of these school-taught lead- 
ers the industrial struggle of the future 
will be as much harder fought as the 
opposing forces will surely be more 
ably led. Let the manual training 
schools favor the unionizing of both 
employers and employes only with the 
human proviso. 


The Educational Solvent 
There is in this number a remarkable, 
because undesigned, emphasis upon the 
industrial aspect of education, or the 
educational aspects of industry. Run- 
ning through the utterances called forth 
by recent, though widely differing 
events there is a strong concurrence of 
conviction that the solvent of the indus- 
trial problem is both primarily and ulti- 
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mately educational. The foresight of 
this in the two views of the situation 
taken at the University of Chicago 
School of Education is equaled by the 
insight shown by Mr. Bruére within 
factory walls. His strong point is well 
taken that education in and for the fac- 
tory is the moral and economic obliga- 
tion, both of the community and the 
manufacturers. Mr. Brackett makes 
education the bond between the people 
and their charities, and as such the cor- 
rective of that provincialism under the 
isolation of which politics eat the heart 
isolation of which politics eats the heart 
out of philanthropy. 


Labor Bribery Bill Made Law 


The New York State Legislature, in 
its closing hours passed the bill urged 
by District Attorney Jerome, making it 
a criminal offense to bribe or attempt 
to “bribe a representative of organized 
labor. Governor Odell has _ recently 
signed it, so that the bill is now on the 
statute books. Those who read Mr. 
Jerome’s article in The Commons for 
April, describing the conditions the law 
is designed to meet and its significance 
as a new principle in legislation, will 
remember his comment on the bribery 
of representative agents and buyers so 
prevalent in business circles, and_ his 
statement that should the New York 
law be found to work well its principle 
“may well be extended not only to mat- 
ters affecting organized labor but to all 
cases in which people act as agents for 
others or in a representative capacity.” 
Massachusetts has just now gone on 
record with such a law. It provides 
that whoever gives, offers or promises 
to an agent, employe or servant any gift 
or gratuity whatever, with intent to in- 
fluence his action in relation to his prin- 
ciples, employers or masters in business, 
or any agent, employe or servant who 
receives or accepts a gift or gratuity or 
promise, under an agreement or with an 
understanding that he shall act in any 
particular manner in relation to his em- 
ployer’s business, shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than $10 nor more 
than $500, or imprisonment for not 
more than one year. 


























Factory. Education: A Statement 


of the Case 


By Henry Bruére 


The American community has not 
yet discovered a practicable means of 
equipping sons of workingmen for 
broad, serviceable lives as workingmen. 
In our public institutions for higher ed- 
ucation we have limited ourselves, cus- 
tomarily, to training men for the learned 
vocations, for the professions, wherein 
the possession of a liberal education is 
not repugnant to the tasks to be per- 
formed. A possible exception to this 
rule may lie in the agricultural college, 
but institutions of this nature are not 
primarially intended for men who per- 
form the mere drudgery of farming, the 
agricultural laborers. Further than 
this, farming is peculiarly a public in- 
terest, the basis of our economic activ- 
ities, and therefore, a vocation of great- 
est importance to the community as a 
whole. However, agricultural educa- 
tion is directed toward the improve- 
ment of the agricultural resources of 
America, rather than toward the en- 
richment of the lives of American farm- 
ers. It is technical education, aiming 
at increased productiveness of lands, 
and the maintenance of fertility 
through the heightening of efficiency 
among farmers. Broadly speaking, col- 
leges of agriculture are likely to create 
a class of captains of agriculture, anal- 
ogous to the managers of our large in- 
dustries, who by means of an acquaint- 
ance with the technique of their voca- 
tions, are enabled to direct the unskilled 
and uneducated laborer in the processes 
of manufacture or cultivation. 

The point of view from which elemen- 
tary education has been carried on is 
cultural. The children of society are 
taught to read and write and the ele- 
mentary facts of life for developmental 
purposes. While there are wide differ- 


ences in methods, elementary education 
is generally designed, from the child’s 
point of view, not for the cultivation of 
particular aptitudes in children, or even 
for their discovery, but, merely, to sup- 
ply them with the barest necessities of 
competitive life in a modern society. 
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Our enlightened communities enforce 
attendance at school during the forma- 
tive period of a child’s life. The child 
of the working class, at any rate, is not 
free to elect the kind of education he 
shall receive during these formative 
years, nor can his parents choose for 
him, except between the more or less 
enlightened instruction in the public 
grammar schools and the usually old- 
fashioned curricula of the parochial 
schools. On attaining the statutory age 
the child is theoretically prepared to earn 
his living, and in the majority of cases 
the struggle for a livelihood must com- 
mence at this point. 

With the general and limited lump 


of information derivable from at- 
tendance in a grammar or _paro- 
chial school, the boy finds himself 


submerged in the detail of a manufac- 
turing plant. He has found a job and 
has, at length, set out in earnest to pay 
his way in the world. Secause he is a 
boy and limited in strength he receives 
lower wages than the man next him 
who is 


called upon to exercise no 
greater intelligence or initiative than he 
and is, perhaps, actually less in- 
telligent. The work he does _ is, 
simply, work, non-developing at 
best and, at worst, _ stultifying. 
It is repetitious piece-work in 


which he performs processes with the 
aid of semi-automatic machinery, unre- 
lated in his experience to any organized 
activity, except in so far as he under- 
stands that others are doing similar 
work in order that a certain salable 
product may be created. Even when 
the process which he supervises results 
in a finished article, that is, when the 
process is final in a series of processes, 
as, for instance, the balling of twine or 
sealing of a package, the repetition 
deadens the imaginative interest. The 
child is now no longer subjected to influ- 
ences giving him an opportunity for 
mental growth, nor on the other hand, 1s 
he able to cultivate special skill which 
will enable him to command a stronger 
economic position, and with it, increased 
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opportunity for growth as a result of the 
nature of the work he is enabled to per- 
form. 

Here the limit of society’s concern 
seems to have been reached. The child 
has been provided at the public expense 
with the traditionally necessary equip- 
ment for competition on the one hand, 
and the supposed anti-toxin to bad citi- 
zenship on the other. For the indus- 
trial class the question ceases at this 
point to be one of good-citizenship and 
becomes one of economic fitness. But 
the apparent interests of the modern 
manufacturing establishment seem op- 
posed to the cultivation of this fitness 
beyond the degree already secured by 
society, namely, a practice of the simple 
virtues of obedience, honesty, regular- 
ity and reasonable precision, inculcated 
by the grade schools. A steadfast ad- 
herence to these principles of conduct 
is made the condition of job-tenure, and 
soon results in the monotonous subordi- 
nation of the spirit of the child to the 
controlling forces of the factory. 

So long as the job is held and wages 
sufficient for the maintenance of life are 
paid, the range of the factory worker’s 
initiative is limited to his activities out 
of working hours. With the child, 
these are further controlled, to a very 
large extent, by his parents, and, in 
some instances, by the church. This 
parental and religious control is again 
directed toward the cultivation of pas- 
sivity, toward submissive obedience 
honesty and fear of punishment. 

The problem which arises here is in 
regard to the inquiry: Can society af- 
ford to look on the probable waste of 
capacity in this manner indifferently? 
On the other hand: may a community 
permit the restriction of individual 
growth without forfeiting its self-re- 
spect? The problem, while it is a single 
one, involves, especially these two ques- 
tions; a question of commercial expe- 
diency, and, secondly, a question of 
moral development. As a commercial 
organization, as an economic body, are 
we so abundantly supplied with capable 
workers that we can afford to be profli- 
gate with the material out of which ca- 
pable workers are to be made? Is there 
no folly in permitting a boy with latent 
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capacity for skilled or executive work 
to deaden his energies and quiet his am- 
bition in the performance of meaning- 
less work? A very reverend and de- 
lightful gentleman writing recently in 
the Atlantic in a burst of enthusiasm 
over the increased dignity of labor in 
America, ventures the remark that “the 
great factory not only educates the man 
who runs it, but every boy who tends a 
lever or minds an engine.” This, of 
course, is another instance of the old 
fallacy which gave rise to the concep- 
tion of the “noble savage.” Nature, to 
be ennobling must be understood, and in 
a manner comprehended; just so with 
“wheels and bands,” which do not edu- 
cate unless they are understood and 
their activities comprehended. 

A great deal of the work done in our 
factories by boys is done without mental 
concentration on the work in hand. It 
is done automatically, mechanically ; 
the muscular forces of the tender co- 
operating with the device of the ma- 
chine. <A foreman of a large shop told 
me the other day that some of the men 
in his department had operated the ma- 
chines at which they were then work- 
ing, for ten or more years, and that no 
single man who had _ become ac- 
customed to his job was willing to be 
transferred. The work done was 
largely supervisory, that is, machine 
tending, requiring no original thought 
on the part of the operator. The obliga- 
tion to readjust his mental machinery 
incurred by transference to a new job, 
counteracted the average man’s desire 
for variety of experience. It scarcely 
requires argument to convince one of 
the fact that machine tending of this 
nature is not an educative process, it 
neither gives satisfaction to the tender 
by affording him an opportunity for 
self-expression, nor does it develop in 
him marketable skill. Intellectually, in 
so far as his work is concerned, the boy 
at eighteen is. in no way the superior to 
the boy at fourteen. He may be more 
regular in his activity, that is, he may 
work more days in the year; he may 
turn out a greater number of pieces a 
day, on the average, but he is capable 
of no greater or new self-expression in 
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his work, nor of work of a higher order 
because of his activity. 

One cannot help feeling that a way 
must be found, either of making all 
work developmental, or of relegating 
to the least fit (as is, theoretically, the 
method now employed), through a pro- 
cess of selection, all meaningless work, 
then striving to limit the necessary 
quantity of that class of work, to the 
lowest possible amount, both for any in- 
stitution or any individual. Already 
automatic machines are supplanting the 
machine-tender and a large part of the 
machine work now done by unskilled 
workmen might very readily be done by 
automatic machines. 

On the other hand, the power of or- 
ganized labor seeks to secure for work 
of this class higher compensation, with 
a shorter working day, leaving a par’ 
of the day open for leisure. This leis- 
ure, however, is generally not cultivated 
when secured. The working class has 
not discovered the need of a legitimate 
avocation, and, usually, does not pos- 
sess an inclination towards the con- 
structive or even wholesome use of non- 
working hours. 

But our problem is an immediate and 
pressing one. We are not prepared to 
substitute automatic machines univer- 
sally in machine tending operations, nor 
is the commercial world ready to 
shorten the work day sufficiently to af- 
ford an opportunity for the man en- 
gaged in non-expressive work to restore 
his energies and quicken his faculties in 
educational activities or by self-expres- 
sion in an avocation. The solution, if, 
indeed, but a temporary one, must be 
found within the factory. e It is clear 
that ordinary machine tending unfits 
a man for a higher class of work. A 
man engaged in machine tending for a 
period of ten years has not the power 
of readjustment necessary for learning 
a new means of livelihood. At any 
given moment, therefore, we must be 
resigned to a large waste of human ca- 


pacity, and be satisfied with seeking to_ 


make the adult operatives’ lives richer 
along the lines of their personal inter- 
ests. The educational opportunity lies 
among the boys, and the nature of the 
case makes it impossible for the commu- 
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nity to properly undertake the education 
of the factory boy. The community is 
not prepared to open opportunities for 
his advancement, and this advancement 
along the lines of his aptitudes must be 
an important part of any scheme of ed- 
ucation which seeks to raise the mental 
capacity, or to cultivate the powers of a 
factory boy. We cannot stimulate his 
interest and then give it no means of 
expression. His days are given up to 
dull work, and, if he ts to grow, he must 
grow out of that work. The problem, 
then, appears to be one of technical edu- 
cation. Manufacturers are coming to 
feel their responsibility in this matter, 
and to appreciate the advantage of edu- 
cating the men upon whom they must 
in a large measure depend for commer- 
cial success. Principles of good organ- 
ization prompt a manufacturer to de- 
velop his own men to answer his own 
needs. “I hope to see the day,” the su- 
perintendent of a large Chicago factory 
said recently, “when we shall consider 
it a disgrace to go to New England for 
managers of our establishments.” 

The manufacturer is under ethical 
compulsion to encourage the develop- 
ment of the boys whose work | helps his 
profits. The advanced states have in- 
terfered to the extent of prohibiting the 
employment of children under fourteen 
in any case, and, under certain condi- 
tions, of children under sixteen. The 
average lad at sixteen has not had time 
to discover his aptitudes, to train them, 
and to acquire, in addition, an ele- 
mentary education. It is a mere exten- 
sion of the principle of the child labor 
laws to require that no boy or girl be 
permitted to devote all of his energies to 
work which does not cultivate capacity 
in him. We are slow to weigh the in- 
terests of the generation of to-morrow 
against those of the generation in power. 
The fault is universal, among bodies of 
organized labor as well as among cap- 
italists. Here and there, however, a 
corporation has found it wise to culti- 
vate capacity, usually along the lines of 
the commercial interest of the particular 
corporation. An interesting example is 
the Westinghouse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has opened a school in East 
Pittsburg for apprentices in its electrical 
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plant, where instruction along electrical 
lines especially is given after working 
hours. A smaller company is planning 
to make attendance at a special school 
compulsory upon boys employed in its 
shops, during a part of every working 
day. These manufacturers are realiz- 
ing what the community will eventually 
realize, that they cannot afford to in- 
crease indefinitely the ranks of un- 
skilled laborers. For America, immi- 
gration supplies an overplus of ineffi- 
ciency. American-born children must 
be taught to do things, must be encour- 
aged in self-expression, even if it costs 
in wages. It does not seem that we 
shall need to fear a dearth of men who 
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are unfit for higher work than machine 
tending. So long as competition re- 
mains the underlying principle of our 
industrial organization we must be con- 
tent to open the way for development of 
capacity-where it is latent and with the 
salvage of skill from the intellectual 
graveyard of machine tending. Ethic- 
ally, it is the concern of the community, 
which owes it to every child in the com- 
munity that he be given an opportunity 
for self-expression in his work. 
Economically, it is vicariously the con- 
cern of manufacturers, to whom skill is 
precious and intelligent co-operation on 
the part of employes the sine qua non of 
successful undertakings. 





Social Extension of a Great Park System 


By J. J. Foster 
General Superintendent South Parks, Chicago 








Under an act passed by the legis- 


ture May 14, 1903, 


the South Park 
commissioners were authorized to issue 
bonds to the extent of one million dol- 





lars for the purpose and creation of 
small parks or playgrounds in the 
South Park district, no one playground 
to exceed Io acres in extent. 
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The park commissioners, acting un- 
der the Small Park Act, immediately 
proceeded to acquire sites for the play- 
grounds. Seven such sites were se- 
lected. 

The Small Park Act also provided 
for the levying of an annual tax for the 
maintenance of these small parks or 
playgrounds. Another act of the Leg- 
islature, approved April 29, 1903, au- 
thorized the park commissioners to is- 
sue bonds to the extent of three mil- 
lion dollars for the creation of new 
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ing any sort of game which can be 
safely played on this area without much 
restriction, allowing them to play pretty 
much as they please. Surrounding this 
play field will be a granite concrete walk 
from 16 to 20 feet in width, which will 
be used by the smaller children for roller 
skating. Each playground will also 
have commodious outdoor gymnasiums, 
both for men and women. These gym- 
nasiums will be provided with the 
usual apparatus, and, in the case of the 
men’s, a suitable running track will be 








parks in the district. Acting under this 
act, the park commissioners have se- 
lected seven new parks ranging from 22 
to 320 acres in extent, and most of 
the ground has been purchased and is 
now the property of the park commis- 
sioners. The work of improvement 
was entered upon very early in the 
spring. 

The small parks or playgrounds in 
most instances provide a play field 
about 350 feet long, 250 to 300 feet 
wide. This ground is to be used by 
the children and young men for play- 
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built. There will also be provided a 
playground for small children, with 
giant. strides, swings, teeters and 
hammocks for the very little ones. 
In connection with this there will 
be a children’s lawn, where little 
babies can roll about on the grass under 
the shade of trees; near this. will 
be a wading pool in which children can 
wade about and sail little toy boats. 
Sand courts will also be provided with 
covered seats in connection there- 
with, and each of the playgrounds 
will have a band stand and quite a com- 
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modious concert ground surrounding it 
for afternoon and evening band con- 
certs. 

There will also be in each of the 
playgrounds a swimming tank or pool 
varying in size from 80x50 to 150x75. 
This pool will be enclosed by the large 
building which will be erected in each 
of the playgrounds. This building will 
have all the sanitary accommodations 
required for the playground, suitable 
shower and other baths, dressing rooms 
for those using the tank and lockers 
and dressing rooms for both men and 
women and boys and girls using the 
gymnasium. It will also have a large 
room that will be used as an indoor 
gymnasium during the winter. Kinder- 
garten provision will also be made in 
this building for the care of the little 
ones who come to the park during 
rainy weather. This kindergarten 
will also be carried on out of doors 
when the weather is suitable. In ad- 
dition, the building will be pro- 
vided with suitable assembly hall, where 
people of the community can gather for 
lectures or musical entertainments, or 
any amusements which are _ proper. 

There will be in each building sev- 
eral small rooms which can be used 
for club rooms for the neighborhood— 
women’s, men’s, boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
There will also be a place for light re- 
freshments, where children can obtain 
pure milk and good sandwiches for 
practically cost. It is expected that the 
accommodations of this building for the 
use of the people will be entirely with- 
out cost to the persons using it. In each 
of the playgrounds there will be a 
considerable area, particularly around 
the margin reserved for grass, trees and 
shrubbery, it being thought that a con- 
siderable space could not be better used 
than in the making of the place attract- 
ive by the introduction of such things. 

This, in a general way, describes the 
scope of the small parks or playgrounds. 
The larger parks will all be provided 
with the same accommodations for ath- 
letic sports as will be found in the play- 
ground, only on a more extensive scale. 

Of course, the larger parks will fur- 
nish much greater areas for play fields 
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and much greater opportunity for being 
beautified with plantation, lakes, etc. 

The total area of the territory used 
for parks and boulevards in the South 
Park district was last year 1,535 acres. 
The new additions increase this to 
about 2,185 acres. 

The total equalized assessed valua- 
tion of the South Park district, sup- 
posed to equal about one-fifth of the 
actual value, is practically two hundred 
and fifty million dollars. 

The South Park’s taxes this year 
amount to about one-half of 1 per cent 
on the above-named valuation. In 
other words, the total South Park tax 
for this year on a home actually worth 
$5,000 would be $5. The tax for the 
interest and sinking fund of the bonds 
and the maintenance of the new larger 
parks will equal about $1.75 a year on 
a home worth $5,000. The tax for the 
interest and sinking fund and for the 
maintenance of the seven playgrounds 
which it is proposed to create will be 
about go cents a year on a home worth 
$5,000. With the addition of these and 
other new parks, thus uniquely equipped 
for the pleasure and profit of people 
of all ages and tastes, and some of them 
to be laid out with rare beauty, Chi- 
cago will have the finest park system to 
be found in any city in the world. 


Finding and Founding---Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine’s Estimate 


of her Gift to Education 


“T did not found it, I simply found 
it,” said Mrs. Emmons Blaine of the 
School of Education, when the mag- 
nificent buildings she gave for its use 
to the University of Chicago were be- 
ing dedicated. “Founders,” she added, 
“were the men who made the works 
which here meet to flow in one mighty 
stream. Finder is the only claim that 
I can make to a status in this school— 
and to just the extent found, owner, 
possessor, and by necessity of that, 
worker, though among the workers who 
wrought to this result I was the least.” 
And this she said, not only in justice to 
the pioneering initiative of Francis W. 
Parker, the constructive genius of John 
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Dewey and the co-ordinating achieve- 
ments of Henry H. Belfield, but to 
claim “exemption from any status as 
donor—not to be ranked by the sous 
given but by the wealth received.” 


DISCOVERING THE SCHEME OF LIFE IN 
EDUCATION. 


To all who know Mrs. Blaine and the 
part she has personally taken in the 
newest educational movement in Chi- 
cago, these words of hers will ring with 
something more than fine naiveté. For 
we who have seen her seeking these 
years in almost daily attendance upon 
elementary schools cannot fail to feel 
the thrill of the words through which 
she shared with others the joy of find- 
ing. The simple satisfaction in “the 
discovery” was so supreme that it could 
neither be dimmed nor dulled by the 
dollars which were never more than 
“the incidents of the work.” 

But let her ask and answer her own 
question. “And what was the thing 
one discovered in the scheme of the 
old normal school? Was it a method 
of teaching, a system of instruction? 
Not to me, primarily. It was a scheme 
of life. It was the human picture. So 
confused about us, so distorted, begin- 
ning to take shape, beginning to find 
its proportions and values, beginning to 
resolve itself into harmony. In this 
process the first step is the selection 
of the central theme. And if important 
and recognized in every work we know, 
how much more important in that sub- 
tle, delicate and vital work, the con- 
struction of a conception of life in the 
growing mind, is the settling of val- 
ues and proportions. Therein lay Col- 
onel Parker’s greatness, in his unerring 
vision of character as the prime prin- 
ciple of education and in his unswerv- 
ing sureness in holding to it among all 
the claims and counter demands of an 
age that does not recognize this prin- 
ciple in education and amid all the per- 
plexities of overlaid custom built up 
with prejudice. He struck through all 
to the root, and held all to the bar of 
his prime demand. What did not hold 
there was left aside, while from the 
foundation was being built, bit by bit, 
the harmonious whole, consonant with 
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this central essential principle.” 
LEARNING SECONDARY TO CHARACTER. 

From the criticism of caring too lit- 
tle for learning Colonel Parker: was 
thus effectively defended: 

“One who knows cannot but feel 
that they were the unseeing ones. One 
might as well say that because Michael 
Angelo’s lifetime did not suffice to 
complete all his work fully, and he left 
us those great figures still in part un- 
chiseled, he cared naught for finish. 
One might as well, while gazing at 
their great symmetry and proportion, 
refuse to see the intention, and—not 
even observing the Moses—denounce 
all as crude. 

“This is the spirit. of carping criti- 
cism which, in applying a foot rule to 
measure great works, loses sense of 
the whole, and in omitting the would- 
be from the is, cuts the ideal from out 
of the actual and loses the essence of 
some of life’s best gifts to humanity. 

“It was not that Colonel Parker 
loved learning less, but character more. 
Every brain that worked for the child- 
ren would have had the training of a 
logician, the stores of the savant, if he 
could have willed it so. He longed for 
these himself and only for that pur- 
pose—that he might give them. Every 
hand that taught would have been the 
hand of an expert. But no savant, no 
expert, by virtue of that claim, could 
with his consent injure the soul of a 
child. He with the tongues of men 
and angels; he with the informations 
of the encyclopedias, would each have 
had to stand and deliver his claim to the 
right to mold the nature of the child 
with his tools, however wondrous they 
might be. 

“It was not that he undervalued the 
finest instrument, but that the mind 
should wield the instrument, not the 
instrument the mind. It was not that 
he underrated a complete equipment, 
but that he who possessed such must 
still show what he could do with it to 
that little child. And all who know, 
know how, when fhat was shown and 
seen, he longed for the full measure of 
learning to complete the whole and to 
find such teachers and to so train them, 
was his life’s ideal. 
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AT STAKE FOR THE WORLD IN EDUCA- 
TION. 

“In a choice clear and simple, shall it 
be character or shall it be learning that 
we give a child? no one would hesitate. 
So much, the Christian light that has 
penetrated, has done for us. But while 
we utter the choice, and feel safe in the 
words of it, the subtle and deadly temp- 
tations that assail the life of education, 
come in a thousand forms; deadly, be- 
cause, while we describe character in 
terms of action, these strike at the root 
of all, being selfish; subtle, because hid- 
den in many difficulties. The edifice 
of attainment being once constructed, 
and the perpetual question from the 
first being not, what can you do with 
what you possess, but how much more 
have you gained than your neighbor. 
‘Ambition takes hold, and to ambition is 
added arrogance, when the top is 
reached. Then the last state is worse 
than the first, and some saving grace 
must come in to undo all. Then comes 
the problem, unmet as a rule, is the 
educational institution to take note of 
the individual as a human being or 
only as a machine? 

“These visions make us glad that 
the truths sought in these elementary 
and normal schools may be still sought 
and found in the university, where the 
search may ascend into the clear light 
of learning in the spirit that is free of 
selfishness and pride, where learning 
may be seen to be but new outposts into 
the vast unknown, and where, when we 
earth-bound creatures dig a little deeper 
or pierce a little higher, it will not be 
in the spirit of a race to get ahead, but 
in the comradeship of an advancing 
army. 

“And so shall be found the force mak- 
ing for righteousness, for freedom, for 
community brotherhood, which our 
country and the world have need of.” 


Meaning of Manual Training to 
Industry and Education 


In speaking for the Commercial 
Club, when its manual training school 
was formally recognized as a branch 
of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Mr. A, C. Bartlett 
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gave this forecast of what combining 
the shop with the school may do for 
both culture and industrial relationship : 

“The manufacturers and merchants, 
constituting the membership of the 
club, foresaw as occupants of their fac- 
tories, warehouses and counting rooms, 
not only theoretically but practically 
trained men who could solve some of 
the perplexing problems which con- 
stantly beset employers who are seek- 
ing capable assistants. 

“Your speaker was somewhat  sur- 
prised when, in conversation with two 
bright young men who were about com- 
pleting their senior year, he learned 
that they thought the blacksmith shop 
the most fascinating room in the whole 
institution. This did not necessarily 
mean that they would spend their entire 
lives at the anvil, but their frankness and 
evident enthusiasm did mean that they 
considered pounding iron and steel just 
as honorable and dignified as pounding 
a pulpit. If nothing further were ac- 
complished than keeping much of the 
nonsense regarding the degradation in- 
cident to hand labor out of the minds 
of susceptible boys and young men, 
the time and money devoted to a man- 
ual training course was well expended. 

“Tn 1882 the club did not foresee con- 
ditions now existing in the world of 
work that will render this and kindred 
schools factors in determining the re- 
lations which should exist between la- 
bor and capital, employer and employe. 
Unquestionably, many of the greater 
evils of society can be corrected by the 
proper education of its members; not 
alone the education which entitles the 
student of a college or university to a 
diploma or degree—for that is too fre- 
quently narrow and _ incomplete—but 
that broad catholic education which 
comes through a thorough mental and 
physical training, and which affords a 
clear insight into the lives, the capa- 
bilities and the rights of the student’s 
fellow men; which unfolds to the un- 
derstanding the obligations which 
properly devolve upon the individual; 
which teaches those true principles of 
practical economics that constitute the 
foundation to which the world’s ma- 
chinery of material life is anchored; 
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that education which makes its posses- 
sors leaders of men who are less fully 
equipped than themselves. Much of 
the turbulence existing to-day in the 
industrial world is due to the ignorance 
which prevails among both employers 
and einployes; ignorance upon the one 
hand of what constitutes good service 
by loyal and interested workmen ; hence 
a lack of appreciation of loyalty and 
true interest ; ignorance of the domestic 
and social life of employes and of the 
demands made upon every citizen, what- 
soever may be his station in life, by the 
advanced civilization of the present day. 

“On the other hand, that ignorance 
of natural laws which impels wage- 
earners to attempt the enforcement of 
self-made rules which are not sanctioned 
by the enactments of men or the reve- 
lations of God; attempts resulting in 
lawlessness, distress and crime, and 
which must in the end, for those rea- 
sons, prove total failures. 

“The school for which we are to-day 
formally opening yonder beautiful 
building, and other schools of the same 
order, which are educating both the 
heads and the hands of the mechanics, 
manufacturers and business men of the 
future, will do much toward dispelling 
the ignorance which stands in the way 
of the more rapid development and 
progress of this great country. The 
higher education, the theory and the 
practice which a course in one of these 
schools affords; that perfection of edu- 
cation and development which comes 
through the library and workshop, the 
lecture room and the foundry; the ab- 
sorption of moral influences and the 
fashioning of wood and iron, simul- 
taneously, are guarantees that the grad- 
uates will never become greedy, unjust, 
and unscrupulous employers. Neither 
will any graduate from this school ever 
lift his voice in favor of limiting the 
number of young men who shall be 
allowed to learn the trade of their 
choice, any more than he will advocate 
limiting the number of young men who 
shall attend this and similar schools of 
learning. These graduates will never 
be in sympathy with leaders of men, 
not legally constituted, who undertake 
to say that a son shall not learn the 
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trade of his father, while at the same 
time, adult foreigners without limit as 
to number are permitted to fill the fac- 
tories and workshops of this country ; 
that the indifferent workman shall set 
the pace to which the better, more 
skilful and more ambitious workman 
must conform, in other words, that a 
good workman can receive no more 
pay than a poor one, that a skilled me- 
chanic shall not be permitted to work, 
however much his services may be in 
demand, unless he can show a certain 
form of card with his name inscribed 
thereon. The graduates of this school 
will, by virtue of their past environ- 
ment and teaching, without doubt, be 
in favor of unions of capital or unions 
of labor which shall be beneficial to 
those who are interested, provided they 
do no harm or injustice to those who 
are not included. Because of that dis- 
cipline of mind and of hand to which 
the graduates of the manual training 
school shall have been subjected, they 
will early fill the high places in the de- 
partments of life for which they are 
adapted, and their influence will be felt 
among those who-have been blindly or 
unwillingly led by either ignorant, self- 
seeking or unscrupulous leaders.” 


Little Brothers of the Ground 


Little ants in leafy wood, 

Bound by gentle brotherhood, 

While ye gayly gather spoil, 

Men are ground by the wheel of toil; 
While ye follow blessed fate, 

Men are shriveled up with hate; 

Or they lie with sheeted lust, 

And they eat the bitter dust. 





Ye are fraters in your hall, 

Gay and chainless, great and small; 
All are toilers in the field, 

All are sharers in the yield. 

But we mortals plot and plan 
How to grind the fellow man; 
Glad to find him in a pit 

If we get some gain of it. 

So with us, the sons of time, 

Labor is a kind of crime. 


For the toilers have the least, 

While the idlers lord the feast. 

Yes, our workers they are bound, 

Pallid captives, to*the ground ; 

Jeered by traitors, fooled by knaves, 

Till they stumble into graves. 

How appears to tiny eyes a 

All this wisdom of the wise?” 
—Edwin Markham. 
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Provincialism in Charity 





An Open Letter to The Editor of The Commons 
By Jeffrey R. Brackett 


Mr. Brackett has been lecturer at Johns 
of charity for the city of Baltimore, is the president of the 


Charities and Corrections, and will be di 
soon to be opened in Boston under the joint 
College. 

In the issue of The Commons for 
December, 1901, was an article by Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop on the “Isolation of 


our Public Charities.” Miss Lathrop 
spoke from her rich experience 
as a member for eight years of 
the Illinois State Board of Char- 
ities. She told first how she had 
once visited a poorhouse of a re- 


mote but prosperous county. It was 
on the highroad, within a mile of the 
county seat, yet “the Zulus were as 
near neighbors as were the intelligent 
population of the pretty town.” It was 
a typical expression of “public inatten- 
tion.” Members of the local committee 
of the board, who were with her, 
were much shocked at what was seen in 
that “surprise visit.” One of them, a 
lady active in good works, said that.a 
society’ which she represented always 
came at Christmas and gave cards to 
the inmates, but they always sent word 
that they were coming, and it was 
cleaned up and the children looked 
nice. She never thought that it could 
be like this. To offer that poorhouse, 
adds Miss Lathrop, as a fair specimen 
of all country charity would be most 
untruthful. Yet she believed it to be 
typical of too numerous a class of coun- 
try institutions, large and_ small, 
throughout the land. 

If county poorhouses are isolated, 
continued Miss Lathrop, state charit- 
able institutions suffer yet more from 
separateness. Especially do they need 
the highest medical and scientific au- 
thorities from outside to come in and 
rescue them from routine, to direct in- 
struction, and to maintain a scientific 
spirit. She then urged the claim of 
public charities upon people of intelli- 
gence. What opportunities for useful 


work and study there would be if all 
poorhouses, jails and other public insti- 
tutions, charitable and penal, were con- 
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Hopkins University, head of the department 
National Conference of 


director of the training school for social workers 
auspices of Harvard University and Simmons 


ducted by persons devoted to their 
work, and properly qualified for it! The 
state, she added, has established and 
maintains numbers of normal schools to 
fit young persons to be public school 
teachers. Now, let the work of caring 
for dependents and delinquents be res- 
cued from isolation, and since it must 
long be a necessity and public service, 
let it become a dignified and adequate 
service ! 
ISOLATION OF PRIVATE CHARITIES. 
This article by Miss Lathrop I have 
read and reread, with gratitude to her 
and Tie Conmons for it. I venture 
now to give my testimony to the isola- 
tion which is to be found in the other 
and very large portion of the field of 
charity, our private charities. To ev- 
ery suggestion that our communities 
should undertake larger activity in 
public work, there is made the objection 
that public work means bad politics, 
that private effort is the safest way to 
honesty and efficiency. With such 
argument applied to the field of charit- 
able effort, of which my experience 
may qualify me somewhat to speak, | 
have no patience whatever. It strikes 
me as thoroughly un-American. The 
answer to it is the same we would 
make to the same criticism of our pub- 
lic school system. The people can have 
good public charities just as they can 
have good public schools, if a consider- 
able number of the people will work 
hard and persistently for them. But the 
object of my writing is not to present 
theories; it is to bear witness, from 
some little observation, that the pro- 
vincialism in our private charities is 
more than most persons think it is; and 
to lay stress on one or two ways by 
which that provincialism may be over- 
come. For a larger work can and 
should be done not only by public but 
by private charity—which is both sin- 
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gle-minded and open-minded. And if 
in a given community there is not a 
considerable number of intelligent per- 
sons active in good private charitable 
work, there is then little hope in that 
community for enlightened manage- 
ment of public charities. 

Let me cite the instances of several 
institutions and agencies, of which I 
happen to know, in order to show how 
politics of one or another kind and pro- 
vincialism enter into private charity. 
First I have in 
mind ‘two institu- 
tions for the care 
of neglected chil- 


A 


dren. They were 
indeed for chil- 
dren who were 
neglected under 


their lack of care. 
One of them was 
under a manage- 
ment which was 
supposed to be| 
fairly representa- | 
tive of the colored 
people of the com- 
munity. Just be- 
fore it was broken 
up, as the result 
of action of the 
authorities in with- 
drawing public 
aid, the children 
were in the care 
largely of a cook 
and a _ feéble- me 
minded girl, her aii sh 
assistant; the only fuel in the house 
was some scanty furniture. The other 
of these institutions was a personal en- 
terprise, instituted by a colored man and 
his wife. They had secured some contri- 
butions, chiefly from very benevolent 
white persons, including a considerable 
sum from one prominent and very 
highly respected citizen. When I called 
one day to see what these educators of 
youth were doing, I found a few woe- 


begone pickaninnies lined up on a 
bench. This “industrial home” soon 


ended in a quarrel between the man and 
his wife, a removal of some of the fur- 
niture from an upper window and the 
intervention of the police. These are in- 
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stances plainly enough of very bad con- 
ditions, such as are, happily, not 
frequently found. But they can be al- 
most matched by several medical agen- 
cies, notably dispensaries, some of 
which have been under the manage- 
ment of “good citizens,” though living 
largely on public money. 

NEGLECTFUL CARE OF NEGLECTED CHIL- 

DREN. 

Let us turn now to several institu- 
tions which would 


ow be considered by 
the casual observer 
as .“doing good 


work” throughout, 
if not excellent. In 
one the death rate 


of infants, espec- 
ially of foundlings, 
has been tremen- 


dously high. The 
management knows 
that the lives of 
many of the infants 
could be saved, if 
they were put in 
the care of foster 
mothers, but it has 
made no effort to 
interest the com- 
munity in provid- 
ing the necessary 
means for that 
more enlightened 
treatment. In an- 
other institution a 
leading manager 
said one day, with some vehemence: 
“T will never consent to placing 
out another boy in a country home. 
It is only hardness and little hu- 
manity.” A few questions showed 
that they had been placing out 
children merely through correspond- 
ence ; that the homes were never visited ; 
that little effort was made to study the 
fitness of the home for the child and 
the child for the home. Another insti- 
tution which takes young girls under 
its care, with authority of law, was vis- 
ited one day by a handsomely dressed 
older sister of one of the girls, coming 
from a neighboring city. She claimed 
to be able to give the girl a good home. 
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The girl was at once given over to her, 
but someone in the neighborhood 
chanced io recognize in the sister a dis- 
reputable woman. The head of the in- 
stitution, quickly notified, was just able 
to rescue the girl before she took the 
train. 

To have a thorough knowledge 
of the families before the girls are re- 
ceived and before they are given up had 
not been thought of as an essential part 
in good child-saving, in the mind of the 
well-meaning head of that highly re- 
garded institution. From other and 
large institutions, where much of the 
time is spent in piecework for outside 
clothing houses, many youths are sent 
out into the world, under nominal pa- 
role but really much their own masters. 
They have not been fitted to adapt them- 
selves readily to the best opportunities. 
It is the very period in their lives when 
most of all they need constant and wise 
friendship. Again, I have in mind sev- 
eral agencies which might have accom- 
plished iarge and important service, if 
they had not been under the control of 
aged persons who would brook no in- 
terference from workers younger and 
more enlightened—and desirous, there- 
fore, of better methods, of stronger ef- 
forts, of larger usefulness. Since I be- 
gan to write this letter, a woman of 
unusual capacity, a keen observer, has 
come to my office with the question: 
“What can be done to rid our commu- 
nity of this old-fashioned method of 
nanaging institutions by double boards 
—a board of ‘trustees’ of men, who usu- 
ally think only of money matters, and a 
board of lady managers to oversee the 
housekeeping, and other details—with 
its lack of concentration of responsi- 
bility ?” 

These instances are sufficient to point 
the lesson. There is “politics” indeed 
in some of our private charities. Not 
the “politics,” perhaps, which results in 
“graft” and gross abuses, but a petty 
and personal politics, often with serious 
results ; and there is more often still to 
be found an isolation, a provincialism, 
which results in sins of omission, if not 
of commission. That the sins of com- 
mission do not appear more often is 
largely due to indifference of on-look- 
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That the sins of omission do not 
seem more serious to a community is 
because the average person mixes up 
woefully the, words “benevolent” and 
beneficent. 


ers. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROGRESS 


PROVINCIALISM. 


AND 


Now these illustrations are not taken 
from any backwoods region; they have 
been seen in the midst of a large com- 
munity. And close by them, scattered 
throughout that community, are institu- 
tions and individual workers who are 
in every way the very opposite—who 
are touched with a different spirit, who 
are always aiming to look in their char- 
ity and correctional work not merely at 
the things that are seen, but for the 
things which are not seen! A leading 
clergyman of this community said the 
other day that he had noticed, within 
the last ten years, a great difference in 
the work of charity, and with it a 
marked difference in the characteristics 
of the needy who come to his attention. 
He saw in them less of the pauper and 
dependent, more of the hopeful and 
helpable. 

This clergyman is right. There has 
been a marked change in that commu- 
nity. It has come about by the growing 
acceptance by more persons of certain 
common-sense views of charity, which 
may, perhaps, be summed up as follows : 
First, that there should be differentia- 
tion of duties among various agencies 
for uplift, that each may give undi- 
vided attention to its own particular 
work. The minister does not have to be 
called away from the preparation of his 
sermon in order, for instance, to try to 
deal with a homeless man, or with a 
woman asking carfare to another town, 
or with an unknown person who wishes 
to have some children “put away”; for 
the homeless man can be sent direct 
from the door to the Wayfarers’ Lodge, 
the wandering woman can be sent direct 
to the official who deals with transporta- 
tion of the needy, and the children’s aid 
society is as much of a. specialist for 
solving problems of child-saving as an 
oculist is for treating our eyes. Again, 
the progressive people believe that there 
should be co-operation between various 
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agencies and workers. Each may be 
trying to do some particular work, but 
each must know what the others are try- 
ing to do, and all must work in har- 
mony for a common end. More than 
all, there must be open-mindedness, a 
desire to search out what other thinkers 
are doing, and to apply their conclusions 
as far as may be desirable. Now the dif- 
ference between these two classes of 
workers, the difference between prog- 
ress and provincialism, is not a matter 
of geography. It is a matter of mental 
attitude and of purpose. As a loyal citi- 
zen of Boston once said of that famous 
city, it is not a locality, but a state of 
mind ! 


VALUE OF SUPERVISORY BODIES. 


For such provincialism that we have 
spoken of, there is to-day no real ex- 
cuse. Many are the means of doing 
away with it. I am not going to speak 
here of a good system of supervision in 
a community by such an official body 
as a State Board of Charities, or such 
a private association as a State Chari- 
ties’ Aid Association. The value of such 
agencies is great, affecting private work 
as well-as public work, if they are intel- 
ligent and vigorous. But little should 
be expected of a public board of chari- 
ties unless the appointing power can, 
and will, put his hands on the right 
persons for it. Here in Maryland we 
have had an interesting illustration in 
the limitations of legislation. Four years 
ago a Board of State Aid and Charities 
was appointed. It was largely to bring 
system into the custom of appropria- 
tion of public money to private chari- 
ties; but it had powers of visitation 
given it which might have been of great 
good if the board had only been made 
up, in part, of men and women who are 
thinking about the problems of charity, 
and willing to give time to them. Un- 
fortunately, it was made up wholly of 
ex-governors and busy business men. 
Nor shall I do more than mention the 
great value of special schools and 
classes for systematic training of social 
workers which are now being carried 
on in a few large centers of thought 
and activity. Most significant of the 
present educational movement in char- 
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ity and correction, they are yet avail- 
able only for the very few. The means 
of promoting progress and preventing 
provincialism on which I would lay 
stress are those which, happily, are 
available for the many. They are at the 
door of nearly every man and woman 
who will read and think and keep in 
touch with others. 


EDUCATIONAL BONDS BETWEEN 
AND CHARITIES. 


PEOPLE 


First of all, there is attendance on 
conferences, national, state and local. 
From every side is heard testimony to 
the educational value of the papers, of 
the discussions, and of the means of 
making acquaintances at these confer- 
ences. For instance, the head nurse of a 
visiting nurse association in one of our 
largest cities writes that a very impor- 
tant part of its work to-day is the 
direct result of what she learned at a 
recent national conference. Again, a 
man who has been in charity work fot 
years, who has taken an important place 
in child-saving, bears witness that the 
week spent at a recent national confer- 
ence has made him see the opportunities 
of his work in a new light, To those 
who cannot spare the time and money 
to go to national conferences, there are 
conferences nearer home. Those in 
Ohio and New York, for example, are 
almost as largely attended, and are per- 
haps as influential within their states, as 
are the national gatherings. There is 
no good reason why workers in every 
community of size should not meet oc- 
casionally in local conferences. A good 
example, in point, is the Conference of 
Child Helping Societies of Boston and 
its vicinity. It has, from time to time, 
by meetings or publications, brought 
about a better understanding of child- 
saving work in that community, a bet- 
ter working together of all interested 
for a common end. Recently it has 
been trying to secure greater uniform- 
ity of records kept by child-helping or- 
ganizations. Of twenty-six societies 
which receive children directly in insti- 
tutional homes, twenty-three answered 
the circular letters. A suggestion has 
been made that a committee of the con- 
ference shall stand ready to act as con- 
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sultants on methods of record-keeping 
for such agencies as ask their advice. 
All such efforts as these, which cost 
little more than trouble on the part of 
the few interested leaders, must result 
in better understandings, more co-oper- 
ation and more open-mindedness. 


LITERARY LINKS. 


Then we have to-day a literature of 
charity and correction. The standard 
books cost little—such as Warner’s 
“American Charities,” “Friendly Visit- 
ing,” by Miss Richmond; “Homes of 
the London Poor,” by Miss Hill, and 
“Rich and Poor” and “The. Strength of 
the People,” by Mrs. Bosanquet. Small 
classes for study and discussion of such 
books can be formed anywhere, where 
one leader of experience and thought- 
fulness can be had. There is not merely 
a growing standard literature, but good 
current publications of value. The Re- 
view, published monthly by the Charity 
Organization Society of London, and 
Charities, published weekly by the New 
York Charity Organization Society, 
should be found on the table of every 
student and worker, just as the leading 
medical journal would be found on the 
desk of a progressive physician. Pick 
up at random a copy of Charities and 
we shall find notices of bad conditions 
which are to be remedied, of how good 
work js being done, here and there, 
from Maine to California. A beginning 
is made of periodicals on special sub- 
jects within the general field. Thus a 
number of leaders in clubs and other 
forms of social work with boys have 
formed a general alliance, have issued 
several editions of a “Directory of 
Work with Boys,” and are publishing 
a magazine, which aims to give the most 
helpful news from institutions, agencies 
and individual workers throughout the 
land. All the benefits of this alliance 
are to be had for a dollar or two a year. 
I have seen men in taking up golf 
search all the writings on the game. 
Wise men who becomé intefested in 
raising chickens will read the literature, 
by no means insignificant, on the care 
of poultry. Why in charity and correc- 
tion should so many persons go on 
working, apart in corners, at the same 
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problems, when the experiences of oth- 
ers would lighten their labors, and 
often save time and money and human 
happiness? Progress in charity and 
correction, public or private, as in all 
else, comes only by education of the 
public mind. It is secure only when a 
number of persons, not merely a few 
scattered individuals, believe suffi- 
ciently in the value and dignity of this 
work to read about it, to think about it, 
to keep in touch with others who are 
reading and thinking about it, and, in 
so far as they cannot themselves give 
attention to details, when they place its 
administration in the hands of persons 
of single minds and open minds. 

In conclusion, Mr.. Editor, is the rea- 
son why I ask leave that this communi- 
cation be an open letter to you. Will 
you not publish soon an account of what 
has been done during this first year of 
the School of Social Science, estab- 
lished under your leadership by the 
University of Chicago? Such informa- 
tion is due to the growing number of 
persons who look for increased oppor- 
tunities for training in social service. 
And, if I may be permitted to speak for 
myself, as well as for others who have 
read The Commons from its beginning, 
I would add a hearty word of thanks 
for what you and your associates have 
done through this publication in these 
past years. It now comes in enlarged 
form, aiming to be of greater educa- 
tional service to ail interested in social 
uplift. May it have the hearty support 
of the large number of subscribers and 
readers which it deserves. 


“T went to the woods because I wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the essential 
facts of life, and see if I could not learn what 
it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, 
discover that I had not lived. I did not wish 
to live what was not life, living is so dear; 
nor did I wish to practice resignation unless 
it was quite necessary. I wanted to live deep 
and suck out all the marrow of life, to live 
so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put to rout 
all that was not life, to cut a broad swath 
and shave close, to drive life into a corner 
and reduce it to its lowest terms, and if it 
proved to be mean, why then to get the whole 
and genuine meanness of it and publish its 
meanness to the world; or if it were sub- 
lime, to know it by experience and be able 
to give a true account of it in my next ex 
cursion,”’—Thoreau., 








Nomination Reform and _ Political 


Organization 
By Horace E. Deming 


Epiror’s Note:—In The Commons for May was published Mr, Charles B. Spahr’s 
historical sketch on “The Method of Nomination to Public Office,” tracing the develop- 
ments of the caucus and the primary system in this country and England. The same 
number contained the paper of Mr. George W. Guthrie on “The Voter’s Right to Select 
Candidates,” a forceful argument in justification of the purpose sought in a Municipal 
Nominating Law formulated by a special sub-committee of the National Municipal League. 
At the recent meeting of that-organization the committee made its report and set forth the 
merits of the proposed law. The Commons was fortunate in obtaining the address of Mr. 
Horace E. Deming, chairman of the committee, stating in detail the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying the law advocated. Much of this ground, however, was covered by Mr. 
Guthrie’s paper. To round out the discussion of the subject in our columns we know of 
nothing better than that part of Mr. Deming’s address which sums up in clear and concise 
language the principles and purposes of the proposed law and defines to what an extent 





political organizations would be affected by its provisions. 


The fundamental principles upon 
which a municipal nominating election 
law should be based and the purposes to 
accomplish which it should be enacted 
may be outlined as follows: 

The selection of nominees for munici- 
pal elective office should be made at a 
nominating election, open to and freely 
participated in by all qualified electors, 
held at public expense under the same 
genera! regulations and under the su- 
pervision of the same public officials as 
at the subsequent municipal election. 

Where personal registration is re- 
quired as a condition to voting at the 
municipal election, only registered vot- 
ers should participate in the nominating 
election, and the voter should cast his 
ballot at the nominating election imme- 
diately after registering. 

The regulation or control of the in- 
ternal affairs of “organizations” should 
not be attempted, and “organizations,” 
as such, should receive no recognition 
in a municipal nominating election law. 

The function of a municipal nominat- 
ing election is not to determine which 
competitors for the nomination for a 
municipal office are “organization” can- 
didates, but which among all competi- 
tors professing the same set of political 
principles has the largest popular sup- 
port among his fellow citizens. 

The elector should not be required to 
disclose in any manner for what theory 
of public policy or for what candidates 
he intends to vote or has voted; on the 
contrary, his right to vote with abso- 
lute secrecy for whatever policies and 
candidates he pleases must be sacredly 
preserved, 
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Some simple method should be 
adopted which will enable any elector, 
who openly avows his allegiance to a 
given set of political principles and de- 
sires to be nominated for a municipal 
office as the representative of those prin- 
ciples, to compete with all others who 
avow the same principles and seek the 
nomination. 

The use upon the ballot of a political 
designation in connection with the name 
of a candidate for nomination should be 
to inform the voters what political prin- 
ciples the candidate represents, not 
which organization favors his candidacy, 
and the fact that an organization adopts 
a particular phrase or title to designate 
its political principles must not prevent 
its use upon the official nominating bal- 
lot in connection with the candidacy of 
anyone who professes the same prin- 
ciples. 

Only one political designation should 
be permitted upon the ballot for the 
same set of political principles. 

The competitor for the nomination 
for an office who has the largest popular 
following as the representative of a 
given set of political principles should 
have his name printed upon the election- 
day ballot as such representative, pro- 
vided those principles have received a 
sufficient percentage of the entire vote 
cast. The state should recognize for 
that office the candidacy of no other 
person representing the same principles. 

The ballot to be voted at the munici- 
pal nominating election should contain 
the titles of none but municipal offices, 
to be filled at the ensuing municipal 
election, and under each office should 
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appear the names, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, of all candidates for nomina- 
tion to the office. At the ensuing 
municipal election there should be a 
similar exclusively municipal ballot. 

To sum up, under an electoral sys- 
tem adapted to the needs and purposes 
of a representative democracy, the state 
will do two things: 

First, it will provide for a municipal 
nominating election, with appropriate 
machinery (1) to determine whether a 
given set of political principles has suf- 
ficient popular support to entitle it to 
be considered in deciding the municipal 
policy, and (2) to determine which of 
the several candidates avowing the 
same set of political principles—the 
fact that he is or is not favored by an 
‘organization would not concern the 
state—shall have his name, as the rep- 
resentative of those principles, printed 
upon the election-day ballot. 

Second, it will provide for an en- 
suing municipal election, with appro- 
priate machinery, to decide which of 
competing sets of political principles 
shall have its chosen representatives 
elected to municipal public office. 

That is, the nominating election dis- 
covers ‘which theories of public policy 
are entitled to serious consideration in 
determining the conduct of the munici- 
pal government and decides the com- 
petition between those seeking to rep- 
resent the same theory of public policy. 

The municipal election decides the 
competition between the different the- 
ories of public policy to find expression 
in the conduct of the municipal govern- 
ment. 

At the nominating election any citizen 
who favors a particular set of political 
principles—whether or not he happens 
to be a member of an organization, and 
whether or not the given set of prin- 
ciples is favored by a particular organi- 
zation—is entitled to the free expression 
of his choice of the man to represent 
those principles upon the official ballot 
upon election day, when the competi- 
tion between different sets of political 
principles is to be decided. 

What is there in these electoral meth- 
ods that interferes in any way with the 
absolute freedom and independence of 
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organizations? They are left -undis- 
turbed in the administration of their 
internal affairs ; they can make any con- 
ditions of membership they please, 
adopt any methods they please of trans- 
acting organization business. An _ or- 
ganization can decide in any way it 
likes what man, in or out of the or- 
ganization, it will favor as a nominee 
for a public office. But the state says 
this decision shall not give to the man 
so selected by an organization any right, 
because of such selection, to have his 
name printed upon the official ballot to 
be used at the general municipal elec- 
tion. In order to have his name so 
printed, he must, at a nominating elec- 
tion held under the supervision of the 
state, secure more votes than any of his 
competitors for the nomination who 
avow allegiance to the same set of po- 
litical principles as those he claims to 
represent. 

Organizations would neither be de- 
stroyed nor made unnecessary by such 
a law. Their legitimate influence and 
functions are undisturbed. But as or- 
ganizations they would no longer usurp 
public functions, nor would the powers 
of the state be misapplied to give or- 
ganizations a virtual (often an actual ) 
monopoly of nomination to public elec- 
tive office. On the contrary, the nomi- 
nee of an organization, so far as such 
nominations are concerned, would oc- 
cupy his rightful place as a competitor 
on equal terms with all who seek the 
privilege of being put upon the official 
ballot at the general municipal election 
as representing the same set of political 
principles as he avows. He _ who, 
whether or not he be the choice of the 
organization, secures at a fair and open 
nominating election the largest popular 
support as the avowed representative of 
those principles is the man entitled to 
this privilege. 

If it should seem to anyone that, in 
addition to the opportunity afforded by 
a nominating election, there might be 
emergencies which would make it de- 
sirable that names of candidates for a 
municipal office could be placed upon 
the election-day ballot who had not com- 
peted at the nominating election for the 
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nomination to that office, this can easily 
be accomplished through properly au- 
thenticated petitions setting forth the 
particular theory of public policy the 
petitioners seek to have put in practice 
in the conduct of the local government 
and naming the candidate they desire 
as the representative of this theory. 
The ample opportunity which the nomi- 
nating election would give for free po- 
litical action would make such emer- 
gencies increasingly rare. But no peti- 
tion should be permitted to nominate 
for an office a candidate already de- 
feated at the nominating election as a 
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competitor for the nomination to the 
same office, for he has already sub- 
mitted his candidacy to the suffrages 
of his fellow citizens at a fair election 
and been defeated; nor should a peti- 
tion be permitted to nominate for any 
office a new candidate to compete with 
one already selected at the nominating 
election to represent the theory of pub- 
lic policy set forth in the petition, for 
the representative of that policy has al- 
ready been chosen at a fair election. 

The municipal nominating law 
drafted by the committee is intended 
to embody these principles. 


The Good in Gambling 


By F. Herbert Stead 


Gambling is confessedly a great evil, 
whether it assumes the form of betting 
or appears in the practices of the gam- 
bling hell or haunts the Stock Ex- 
change or possesses the politician who 
gambles with his country’s resources. 
But “there is a soul of good in things 
evil.” There is a soul of good even in 
the evil of gambling. It is not to be 
thought of for one moment that. the 
myriads who yield to the temptations of 
gambling do so merely for the sin of 
it. There is a good in it which attracts 
as well as an evil which destroys. 
What is that good? Let us see. 

The progress of humanity is a march 
onward from present to future. But 
the future is unknown. Every step, 
therefore, which we take is a step into 
che unknown. But before the step is 
taken, there is a guess, a hope, an esti- 
mate, a forecast. Men are bound to 
forecast the future and to act on that 
forecast. The forecast may be wrong. 
To-morrow may turn out very differ- 
ently from what they expected. But 
they must take risks. If they expect or 
demand much from the unknown fu- 
ture, they must risk much. The people 


who make much progress are people 
who count much on the future, who 
risk much, therefore, and are not afraid 
to face the risks. They are courageous. 
TLe people who are timid do not count 
future, and do not risk 


wuch on the 





much. <As in the fell encounter of the 
hattlefield, so in the whole struggle of 
iife, it is the people who are not afraid 
of risks, the brave people, who make 
teadway. They keep on trying this 
and that and the other expedient; they 
risk failure and defeat; but they keep 
on trying. They risk; they experiment ; 
and so they advance. 

Now, we have a word to denote this 
clement in conduct which reveals the 
courageous character. It is the ele- 
ment of venture. Venture is an es- 
sential condition of success. It is the 
conquest of the unknown; it is the cap- 
ture of the future. Without venture 
men would stagnate and the race would 
decline. A world of experience is 
summed up in the proverb, “Nothing 
venture, nothing have.” Risk nothing, 
and you will receive nothing. Venture, 
therefore, is a good thing. The ven- 
tiresome are the brave, who push on 
the cause of mankind. 

Sut this perpetual risking, with the 
frequent achievement which rewards it. 
carried on through generations, de- 
velops a positive joy in the process. 
To face risks fearlessly becomes a pleas- 
ure to brave people. There is the stern 
joy which warriors feel in meeting foe- 
men worthy of their steel. We all know 
the pleasurable excitement of danger. 
The happy warrior is the man who if 
he he called upon to face some awful 
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moment to which heaven has joined 
great issues, good or bad, for human 
kind, is happy as a lover. There is, in a 
word, joy in venture. Venturesome- 
ness adds pleasure to life. 

Venture, then, we have found, is es- 
sential to progress, and veriture brings 
with it a peculiar happiness. It is God’s 
way to link pleasure with the functions 
that are necessary to the advancement 
of mankind. Eating is one of these 
functions, and pleasure accompanies it. 
Parentage is another, and an unutter- 
able joy attends fatherhood and mother- 
hood. So venture, being necessary to 
the forward movement of man, is 
joined with many a pleasurable thrill. 

But wherever pleasure of any kind is 
to be had, there is a tendency in men 
to try to get the pleasure of the process 
without regard to the end or result for 
which the process is designed. This is 
the selfish quest after pleasure; this is 
the sinful tendency. The man who 
wants to have the pleasure of eating 
without regard to the end which eating 
is meant to serve is guilty of gluttony. 
The man who wants to have the pleas- 
ure of indulging his thirst without re- 
gard to the end which beverages are 
meant to serve becomes a drunkard or 
dipsomaniac. The pleasures concom- 
mitant on the founding of the family, 
pursued without regard to the responsi- 
b:lities and sanctities of home life, turn 
a man into a licentious brute, an object 
cf just horror and loathing. The par- 
allel in the case of gambling is ob- 
vious. Venture is necessary to the on- 
vard movement of the race. Venture is 
accompanied with a joy or exhilaration 
ail its own. And the man who seeks the 
pleasure of venture without regard to 
the end which the venture is meant to 
serve is a gambler. He enjoys the 
pleasure of risking something, he does 
not care for what end, so long as he 
nas the pleasure of risking. 

Now perhaps we can trace the soul 
of good in things evil. The good in 
giuttony, though shockingly abused and 
perverted, is the healthy animal func- 
tion of nutrition. The good which is 
profaned by the sensualist is the divine 
attraction of sex. \nd the good in 


gambling, though abused to the ruin of 
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body. and soul, is venture; the readi- 
ness to encounter risks; the courage 
of hazard. The widespread curse of 
betting and gambling is a witness to 
the venturesomeness which runs in 
the blood of the English-speak- 
ing race, and which has made 
it the pioneer adventurer of the 
world. It is that same venturesome- 
ness which is one of the glories of our 
race, which has flung its empire round 
the world, which has conquered the sea, 
which has explored the trackless wilder- 
ness, which has pierced its way through 
polar ice and darkness on problematical 
vovages of discovery. And the dim toil- 
ing multitudes who are dungeoned up 
‘lav after day in our factories and ware- 
houses, the slaves of the desk and of 
the counter, the helots of our mines and 
the serfs of our fields, even the women 
whose lives are forever incarceratd in 
the crowded slum—what outlet have 
they for the adventurous spirit of their 
race? They, too, come of the breed of 
Drake and Frobisher, of Stanley and 
Livingstone, of Hobson and Roosevelt. 
They, too, feel the stirring of the blood 
within them that demands the joy of 
‘isk and hazard. But what can they do? 
The pleasures of daring, the dangers of 
sea and of mountain, of the chase and 
of the battlefield, are not open to them. 
But something they must risk, and 
something they will risk. The venture- 
someness that is destined for world 
conquest finds ruinous vent in the rage 
for betting and in the gambler’s mania. 

We condemn gluttony, but not the 
healthy and hearty enjoyment of a good 
meal. We damn the vice which pollutes 
the sacred fountains of life, but not the 
sanetities of parentage. And we con- 
demn gambling with an entire abhor- 
‘ence. but we may not condemn the 
spirit of venture which finds expres- 
sion, evil expression though it be, in 
gambling. 

3ut why, it may be asked, dwell on 
the soul of good in things evil, rather 
than on the evil that perverts the good? 
Why? In order that the soul of good 
may be so recognized and understood 
that it shall find other and worthier ex- 
pression of itself. The sacramental de- 
light of the social feast makes gluttony 
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loathsome. The sacred romance of true 
conjugal passion is God’s triumph over 
sensualism. And how is gambling to 
be overcome? By recognizing the in- 
herent nobility of the spirit of venture 
which it perverts, and by finding for 
that spirit a noble outlet. Venture is 
that spirit in man which refuses to be 
enthralled by the bondage of circum- 
stance, by the limitations of the palpable 
and visible. It is an assertion of man’s 
destiny, to rise superior to circum- 
stance, to mold his own environment, 
to overcome the world. Venture 
is the dynamic nerve of faith. It is an 
inward witness to our own divine son- 
ship, a reflection in our own world-con- 
quering freedom of the freedom of the 
Creator and Ruler of all. This sov- 
ereign instinct of our nature cannot be 
repressed, and the attempt at repression 
is foredoomed to failure. Rather should 
we strive to appeal to it, and offer it 
worthy forms of expression. In the 
humblest lot, and amid the most sordid 
surroundings, there is high call to risk 
much and dare much for noble ends. 

The workman that will risk dismissal 
and destitution rather than prove un- 
true to his union, the elector that will 
hazard the wrath of the “boss” and the 
machinations of the caucus rather than 
smoothly acquiesce in civic wrong, the 
storekeeper who cheerfully jeopardizes 
his prospects of getting on rather than 
resort to illicit commissions and more 
or less successfully disguised robbery, 
need to be encouraged to feel the same 
glow of victorious venturesomeness as 
the soldier feels in scaling the redoubt, 
or the explorer in tracking the source 
of unknown rivers, or the mountaineer 
in conquering a virgin peak. The quest 
after a higher order of life in industry, 
in commerce and in politics demands all 
the daring of the knight-errant, and 
offers all his joyous glow of venture. 

In our ethical and religious appeals, too 
much stress has been laid upon pru- 
dential considerations—the importance 
of being “safe” in this world and in the 
next—and too little account has been 
taken of the infinitely higher passion for 
staking everything on a noble issue. In 
seeking first the kingdom of God and 
risking with the soldier’s cheerful cour- 
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age, what we shall-eat and what we 
shall drink and wherewithal we shall 
be clothed—in hazarding, that is to say, 
our livelihood, our position, our pros- 
pects and all other objects of worldly 
ambition—there is the sublime thrill 
of which the pleasures of the adventur- 
ous explorer or of the frenzied gambler 
are but feeble monitions or perversions. 
We want to expect more of the courage 
of the Pauline hero who “hazarded his 
life,” or of Browning’s “grammarian :” 
“He would not discount life, as fools do here, 
Paid by installment, 
He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s suc- 
cess 
Found, or earth’s failure. 
Throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him.” 

“Neck or nothing’”—that is the true 
spirit of evangelic venture. We need 
in all our social enterprises and experi- 
ments to respond, with more alacrity 
and joy, to that authoritative demand 
which bids us, in obedience to the 
Christ, to become desperadoes to the 
world, to reck as little of the world and 
its conveniences, rewards and populari- 
ties, as the condemned one carrying 
the instrument of his death to the place 
of execution, to pursue the ideal quest 
at all risks, and at all costs. “If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and fol- 
low Me.” 

London, England. 

The American labor unions are becoming 
more and more conservative and careful in 
their management, and are not likely to be 
led away from the straight road by hot- 
headed members. Business men, too, have 
found that fighting does not pay in trade.— 
Marcus A. Hanna. 

We must get right down to the belief that 
life is a matter of mutual interest between 
labor and capital; we cannot separate the two 
great factors which underlie our industrial 
development; it is not possible for one to 
prosper permanently unless the other shares 
in that prosperity—Marcus A. Hanna. 

We have, perhaps, been too busy and too 
engrossed in our rapid expansion to look 
upon the ethical side of this question and 
forget that two factofs contributed to the 
prosperity of our nation—the man who works 
wih his hands and the man who works with 
his head—partners in toil, who ought to be 
partners in the profits of that toil—Marcus 
A. Hanna. 








The Year’s Municipal Disclosures and 


Development 






A Synopsis of Secretary Clinton Rogers Woodruff's Annual Report 


A distinct note of encouragement for 
all friends of better municipal condi- 
tions pervades the annual report of 
Secretary Clinton Rogers Woodruff of 
the National Municipal League. Ad- 
vances all along the line are noted in 
his comprehensive view of the situa- 
tion, taking the country as a whole, 
and some of the events of the year which 
brought dismay and disheartenment to 
many a one in the campaign for good 
city government are seen through his 
optimistic eye to indicate a healthy ag- 
gressive spirit and to prove that prog- 
ress gained by years of persistenet ef- 
fort is not likely to be totally swept 
away in any temporary reverse. 

The appalling disclosures of corrup- 
tion in administrative departments of 
a large number of cities, which re- 
sulted from numerous investigations 
and court proceedings, caused conster- 
nation and despair among interested 
observers throughout the land. To one 
in the thick of the fight, however, they 
served as evidences that the people are 
wide-awake and really effective in 
bringing to book some of their recre- 
ant servants. As Mr. Woodruff says: 
“It is better to unearth scandals and 
punish thieves than to allow them to 
pursue their work unmolested in the 
dark, while the people hug the delu- 
sion that they have honest public serv- 
ants. Every scandal brought to light 
and every offender punished is a move 
in the right direction and is a sure index 
of improved conditions for the future.” 

A reverse where the loss is proving 
to be far less than most friends of good 
municipal government at first supposed 
it would be is seen in the defeat of 
Mayor Low for re-election in New 
York City. To many it seemed a griev- 
ous disaster. The actual result thus 
far, however, has been that Mayor 
McClellan’s administration has failed 
to signalize a return to the evils of the 
usual Tammany  maladministration. 
The progress made in efficient and up- 


right city government is being con- 
served and even furthered. Of the 


situation in New York. City’ the report 
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deals more in detail, as will be 
ticed hereafter. 

Hopefulness characterizes the year’s 
developments in other lines than those 
which at first seemed to have such a 
discouraging aspect. Municipal elec- 
tions, generally speaking, have wit- 
nessed an extraordinary awakening of 
the independent vote and a surprising 
display of the discernment and effec- 
tiveness which, it can show when fully 
aroused. The steady triumph of the 
Municipal Voters’ League in Chicago 
is brilliantly reflected in the achieve- 
ment of the Baltimore electorate, which 
fathomed the schemes of the party man- 
agers and frustrated their plans of 
sweeping machine men into power on 
the same ticket with men of high char- 
acter. The voters left the “ring” can- 
didates on both tickets in the lurch and 
elected the best men. As Mr. Wood- 
ruff says, “The politicians of both par- 
ties were utterly disgusted the next 
morning.” These are only two of a 
notable list of victories recorded. 

Credit for the successful campaigns 
is justly accorded to the -activities of 
such civic organizations as the Munici- 
pal Voters’ League in Chicago, the 
Civic League of Kansas City, the Mer- 
chants’ Association of San Francisco, 
and many others which are mentioned. 
In fact, one of the features of the re- 
port is the interesting statement of the 
purposes and accomplishments of these 
bodies and their remarkable increase in 
numbers and growth in power. Not 
the least significant among. these 
groups of organizations are the as- 
sociations of city officials. In sev- 
eral states the mayors and other city 
officers meet in annual convention to 
discuss the problems of practical mu- 
nicipal administration and local im- 
provement. The interchange of news 
and experiences at these occasions is 
responsible for much sincere and valu- 
able public service on the part of offi- 
cials of high character, especially in the 
middle-class and smaller cities, who are 
doing themcelves and their localities 
credit. “Surely,” says the report, “such 
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activities on the part of those who have 
heretofore been looked upon as the nat- 
ural obstacles, if not opponents of mu- 
nicipal improvement, is in the highest 
degree encouraging.” 

Municipal ownership, control and 
operation of public service franchises 
and the importance this subject is as- 
suming in many cities constitute the 
fourth main line of discussion in the 
report, A chronicle of events and refer- 
endums along this line is included, and 
to the comment on the overwhelming 
and significant vote in Chicago on the 
Mueller bill is added an account of 
municipal enterprises of this nature in 
smaller places throughout the country 
—enterprises that have passed beyond 
the experimental stage. 

Attention is also directed by the re- 
port to the status of municipal civil 
service reform. The year is character- 
ized as one “of activity rather than one 
of completed results.” A number of 
cases of vigorous attempts to break 
down or undermine the law were frus- 
trated, and considerable encourage- 
ment is to be gained from the notable 
extensions of its application. 

Five main lines of discussion, it will 
be seen, are followed by Secretart 
Woodruff in considering the year’s 
progress in municipal betterment. 
Roughly they may be designated: Dis- 
closures of Corruption in Municipal 
Administration; Campaigns and Elec- 
tions; Civic Leagues and Associations; 
Municipal Ownership; Municipal Civil 
Service Reform. Classified under 
these heads we note in brief summariz- 
ing paragraphs the more important 
and significant events reported by Mr. 
Woodruff. A very broad and general 
survey of the field at large is all that 
can be attempted here. But perhaps 
a birdseye view of wide scope will serve 
to open at a glance the extensive activ- 
ities of the movement throughout the 
country. 


DISCLOSURES OF CORRUPTION IN MUNICI- 
PAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Before proceeding with the account 
of investigations, prosecutions and con- 
victions for corrupt admiiistration in 
the various cities and localities, it is 
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interesting to note in this connection 
some general figures adduced by Mr. 
Woodruff to show the amount of de- 
falcations in banks as compared with 
the public service. 


The United States Fidelity and Trust Com- 
pany is authority for the statement that in 
1901 the banks of the country lost $1,665,100 
from defalcations and in 1902 $1,709,301. 
The editor of Midland Municipalities is re- 
sponsible for the statement that the loss of 
federal, county and municipal governments 
from the same cause was $1,282,055 in 1901, 
and $1,067,789 in 1902. So that for these 
two years the employes ‘and officers of banks 
defaulted in the amount of $1,024,569 more 
than did all the public officials in the country. 
This is an interesting and in some ways re- 
markable showing, as the opinion quite gen- 
erally prevails: that there is more dishonesty in 
public than in private service, and especially 
on the part of municipal employes. To be 
sure, these figures do not take into consid- 
eration the exorbitant prices which the city, 
state or nation is ofttimes compelled to pay; 
but on the other hand, the bank figures do 
not take into consideration the profits ac- 
cruing from watered stock and other peculiar 
devices for making money. 

It is significant to view these statis- 
tics in the light of the contention which 
Mr. Steffens has voiced for a large 
number of observant persons, that the 
corruption in politics is directly trace- 
able in most cases to the door of the 
business corporation. 

MINNEAPOLIS: © Five former city offi- 
cials sentenced to state prison for long terms 
for connection with the Ames scandals; al- 
though some of these men have been awarded 
new trials on technicalities the fact remains 
that on the evidence they were convicted of 
gross misdemeanors in office. The superin- 
tendent of the poor and his bookkeeper were 
indicted for misappropriation of funds, and 
three councilmen for bribery. The state’s 
witness was spirited away and the prose- 
cution had to be abandoned, but here again 
the indicted men stand convicted in the minds 
of the public, because the flight of the state’s 
witness was regarded as tantamount to a con- 
fession. 

DENVER: The League for Honest Elec- 
tions has succeeded in securing the convic- 
tion of seven defendants, including a state 
senator, for padding registration lists. Nine- 
teen more defendants awaiting trial, some of 
them women. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.: Grand jury found 
eighteen true bills against seven city offi- 
cials, charging some with having received 
money for protecting places of evil resort, 
and others with having entered into a con- 
spiracy to extort money as the price for se- 
curing a favorable report and the passage of 
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a franchise 
pany. 

CHICAGO: Notable “graft” investiga- 
tion conducted by a special committee of the 
city council appointed by the mayor. Citi- 
zens’ Association collected much of the evi- 
dence to show that a system was in existence 
covering the entire city, by which sanitary in- 
spectors exacted payment of certain fixed 
sums for allowing plumbers to omit the tests 
required by the city ordinances. Health com- 
missioner was compelled to file charges of 
neglect of duty against other inspectors, who 
were discharged by the civil service commis- 
sion. Another inspector resigned under fire, 
as did the chief of. the sanitary bureau. 
Other departments were investigated, as a 
result of which fifty city employes lost their 
positions. Inefficiency in the police depart- 
ment was shown to be due to lack of system 
and discipline. Instances of blackmail, ex- 
tortion and bribery were brought to light and 
four of a number of indicted officers have 
been convicted. Policy shops also were in- 
vestigated by the association and 1,200 found 
in the city with daily receipts of $18,000, 
amounting annually to $5,500,000, of which 
the profit to the “policy syndicate” was nearly 
$2,000,000. Supine attitude of the police 
toward policy shops disclosed. More than 
180 indictments secured in the last few 
months. 

ST. LOUIS: Circuit Attorney Folk 
greatly handicapped in his punishment of con- 
fessed and convicted boodlers by the tech- 
nicalities of the law. Boss Ed. Butler of St. 
Louis found guilty, but sentence reversed on 
a tehnicality. 


CAMPAIGNS AND ELECTIONS. 





desired by a construction com- 


As noted before in this article the 
independent vote was everywhere in 
evidence, and no more striking instance 
of its power and discernment is to be 
found than in the Baltimore election. 


BALTIMORE: Mr. McLane the demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor, who was re- 
luctantly accepted by the “ring” because it 
hoped his personal high character and ex- 
cellent record as state’s attorney would “pull 
through” the rest of the ticket, was elected 
by a plurality of between 500 and 600; but 
his two running mates, who were really 
“ring” candidates, were both beaten. This 
gave the republicans two members of the 
board of estimates (the most powerful body 
created under the new charter), while the 
two remaining members, besides the mayor 
himself, must be nominated by a respectable 
Democratic mayor and confirmed by a Re- 
publican second branch of the city council; 
so that the “ring” failed to achieve its ends. 
On the other hand, the Republicans, by los- 
ing the moyoralty and the first branch of 
the city council, were properly rebuked for 
nominating a man who, as they were fully 
warned, could not get the independent vote. 
The result can be summed up as follows 





The voters have never before in the history 
of the municipality so evenly distributed the 
governing power between the two parties in 
a contest for supremacy. They elected a 
Democratic mayor, a Republican vice-mayor, 
a Democratic common council, a Republican 
city comptroller, a Democratic common coun- 
cil, a Republican select council. Mayor Mc- 
Lane has made many appointments of a high 
order, and although a party man has acted 
as an ’ independent. 

CHICAGO: Another sweeping victory for 
the Municipal Voters’ League was recorded 
on April 6. A large majority of the success- 
ful aldermanic candidates bore the endorse- 
ment of the league,:and the council as now 
constituted numbers but a handful of the 
old “gray wolf” variety. The sixth ward 
was the most conspicuous battle ground; 
bossism was ignominiously defeated while 
wise party leaders have seen their wisdom 
ratified at the polls. Apathy brought about 
the defeat in the twenty-third ward of Al- 
derman Herrman, whose loss will be se- 
riously felt. He it was who headed up the 
“Graft Investigation,’ and one of the street 
railway commissions. His opponent was by 
no means condemned by the league, however. 
According to the rule of the last four years 
the new council was organized on a strictly 
non-partisan basis, pledges made to the league 
by a large majority of the incoming members 
having committed them to a continuation of 
this policy. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.: The merit system 
was the issue upon which the civic league 
scored a victory at the election of April 6. 
The former mayor, who had been using his 
office to further political ends, was sharply 
rebuked, his candidate for mayor being de- 
feated. A majority of the various candidates 
elected had previously declared to the league, 
upon its insistence, their favorable attitude 
on the merit system. The new president: of 
the upper house is generally regarded as the 
leading advocate of the merit system in Kan- 
sas City. 

CLEVELAND: In April, 1903, state in- 
terference in local affairs was rebuked and 
Mayor Jchnson reelected. In the autumn 
it rebuked Mr. Johnson’s projection of mu- 
nicipal officials into state politics. Both 
these objectionable practices were thus re- 
jected by the voters. 

HARRISBURG, PA.: Mayor Vance Mc- 
Cormick is justifying the confidence reposed 
in him and is giving the city honest and effi- 
cient public service. A system of water fil- 
tration, park system and street paving are 
being developed. 

NEW YORK: Mayor Low defeated, the 
issues being very much confused by the nom- 
ination of two of the original fusion can- 
didates on the Tammany ticket and their 
consequent deposition from the ticket headed 
by Mayor Low. The reaction partly due to 
the “people taking reform as_ meri- 
cine rather than food.” Too much vitupera- 
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tion was heaped upon ‘Tammany and too lit- 
tle emphasis put upon the excellencies of 
Mayor Low’s administration. Tammany 
made a strong appeal to the dominate Demo- 
cratic party spirit in the city. The admin- 
istration of Mayor McClellan is thus far “the 
best partisan government New York has 
ever experienced.” The mayor has stood 
strongly for the right of the city to self- 
government without interference from the 
state legislature. Police Commissioner Mc- 
Adoo has refused to allow his deputies to 
compromise his administration of the de- 
partment and it has been aggressively effi- 
cient. The open town has not been inaugu- 
rated, and a respectable number of Mayor 
McClellan’s appointees have been most fa- 
vorably commended. The head of the de- 
partment of street cleaning appointed by 
Mayor Low has been retained and that de- 
partment shows no retrogression. 


PHILADELPHIA. Mayor John Weaver, 
though he has not broken with the machine, 
nor taken the police out of politics, nor rid 
himself of bad appointees, has at least shown 
a disposition to confer with those who for 
years have been working for the city’s wel- 
fare, and has evidenced a decent regard for 
public opinion. This treatment from a mayor 
is a new experience for Philadelphia. He has 
compelled two ex-city treasurers to repay 
$80,000 of fees illegally retained. He forced 
the machine to reduce a proposed loan from 
$25,000,000 to $16,000,000; to agree to his 
plans for an assessment of property for the 
purposes of taxation at its full value, and to 
make a reduction of the tax rate from $1.85 
per $100 to $1.50. He awards contracts to 
the lowest bidders. Policy playing has been 
driven to cover. 


BOSTON: Mayor Collins, Democrat, who 
has proved to be an honest, well meaning 
official, was reelected. Four out of five 
candidates endorsed by the Good Government 
League were elected. 


CAMBRIDGE: The non-partisan party 
elected its mayoralty candidate, eight out of 
eleven aldermen, thirteen out of twenty-two 
common councilmen, its candidate for prin- 
cipal assessor, and all of its candidates for 
the school committee. For twenty years prior 
to two years ago, national politics had noth- 
ing to do with the management of municipal 
affairs in Cambridge. Two years ago, how- 
ever, the Democrats nominated candidates and 
succeeded in electing their candidate for 
mayor and a minority of their candidates for 
the common council and the board of alder- 
men. A year ago they succeeded in reelect- 
ing their mayor and in securing a majority 
of the aldermen. This year, owing to the 
excellent organization of the non-partisan 
party, the result was as indicated above. 

INDIANAPOLIS: The Republican candi- 
date for mayor, supported by the brewery, 
gambling and corporation combine with 
which the mayor then in office was co-operat- 
ing, was defeated by 6,000 votes. Notwith- 





standing strong appeals to party prejudices, 
the two United States senators lending their 
personal sanction and influence to the “ring,” 
the independents prevailed and overturned 
the existing corrupt condition of affairs. 
Moreover, former Attorney-General W. H. H. 
Miller, of President Harrison’s cabinet, set 
a strong example of civic patriotism by vig- 
orously declaring that no party obligation 
bound him to support an unfit candidate for 
mayor. 

ROCHESTER: ‘The present mayor, one 
in a succession of good mayors, represents 
a high order of public service. Defeat met 
an attempt to bring under political influence 
the city public schools rescued therefrom a 
few years ago. 

DULUTH: Shows efficient management of 
public utilities, substantial economies, a low- 
ering of the tax rate and discriminating 
votes on franchise questions. 


ST. LOUIS: An honest and _ generally 
efficient administration by Mayor Rolla Wells, 
especially noteworthy because it comes from 
an organization composed in large part of 
partisan opponents. 

OMAHA: Demonstrated independent 
spirit in her November election and the 
mayor represents the earnest desire of the 
people for a higher plane of municipal ad- 
ministration, 

SAN FRANCISCO: Elected honest and 
capable officials in the election for the board 
of supervisors. 

GALVESTON: Displayed a remarkable 
achievement of municipal enterprise in re- 
covering from the disaster of three years ago. 
With the city credit nil, public buildings 
demolished and thousands of homes de- 
stroyed, her able commission of five leading 
citizens, disregarding the clamor of the 
spoilsmen, are giving a wise administration. 
The opportunity was taken to organize and 
improve the home government, and she is 
now doing more public work in proportion 
to the population than any other city in the 
South. 


CIVIC LEAGUES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The example of the Chicago Munici- 
pal Voters’ League has been followed 
by these organizations, all of which are 
pursuing the advisory methods of the 
Chicago league, basing their recom- 
mendations upon a careful examination 
of the candidate’s personal and public 
records : 

30ston—Good Government League. 

Milwaukee —Municipal Voters’ 
League. 

Pittsburg—Civic Voters’ League. 

Indianapolis—Citizens’ League. 

Other organizations among a large 
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number that are doing good and effec- 
tive work include: 


CHICAGO, Legislative Voters’ League: 
Applying to the candidates from Chicago for 
the state legislature the same methods that 
have been. used by the Municipal Voters’ 
League in regard to aldermanic candidates. 

GALVESTON, City Club: Responsible 
for securing the present charter and the 
present excellent government of that city. 

NEW YORK CITY, City Club and Citi- 
sens’ Union: Form the nuclei around which 
the good government forces rally, the first- 
named contributing the educational, the lat- 
ter the political, center. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants’ Associa- 
tion: Continues to be the model of all that a 
business body should be for the improvement 
of local conditions, never hesitating to call 
to strict account those guilty of reprehensi- 
ble shortcomings, inefficiency or a prostitu- 
tion of public functions to private ends. 

NEW YORK, Merchants’ Association: 
Exercises a strong influence in local affairs, 
legislation at Albany affecting local condi- 
tions, and backs up civil service reform. 

LOS ANGELES, Municipal League: Has 
secured the audit of the city’s books and 
the introduction of a considerable measure 
of civil service reform, and has fathered 
various important improvements. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Home Protective 
League: Has insisted on the enforcement of 
the law, especially in regard to sale of liquor 
to minors. 

CHICAGO, City Club: Serves as a ral- 
lying place for men interested in the civic 
organizations of the city. It has made two 
important investigations, one, that of Mr. 
Freeman into the condition of the theaters, 
the other, that of Captain Piper into’ police 
conditions. 


DETROIT, Municipal League: Secured 
for the first ‘time in any franchise granted 
by the common council, a provision by which 
the city may inspect the accounts and the 
books of a public service corporation for the 
purpose of ascertaining the cost of produc- 
tion as a basis for regulating the rates to be 
charged. Also secured the passage of a pri- 
mary election law for Wayne County. 

Organizations of municipal officials 
include general bodies like the League 
of American Municipalities and the 
American Society for Municipal Im- 
provements and various state leagues 
like those in Wisconsin, Michigan, Cal- 
ifornia, Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, 
and among the cities of the third class, 
as in Pennsylvania. — 

Especially interesting is the co-oper- 
ation taking place between city offi- 
cials and political scientists noted in the 
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joint annual meetings at the University 
of Michigan of the League of Michi- 
gan Municipalities and the Michigan 
Political and Social Science Associa- 
tion. Secretary Fairlie of the league 
is the professor of municipal adminis- 
tration in the University of Michigan. 
A college professor is also secretary of 
the Wisconsin League of Municipali- 
ties. 

A general alliance between civic or- 
ganizations is being arranged and such 
bodies as the League of American Mu- 
nicipalities, the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association, the American 
League for Civic Improvement and the 
National Municipal League are to be 
brought together. This is a signifi- 
cantly encouraging fact. Co-operation 
among local bodies is already being de- 
veloped in San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and New York. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP, 


Rapid growth attends the municipal 
ownership movement not only in an ed- 
ucational way but also in actual experi- 
ence. A few instances are briefly sum- 
marized : 


CHICAGO: An overwhelming majority 
at the election of April 6 went on record in 
favor of municipal ownership of the street 
railway lines. This has been so widely dis- 
cussed of late that further comment seems 
unnecessary. 


DULUTH: In the course of five and one- 
half years operation by the municipality, 
through its water and light board, the water 
rates have been reduced one-third and the 
gas rates from $1.90 to 90 cents per 1,000 feet 
for illuminating purposes and from $1 to 75 
cents for fuel purposes. In addition to this 
saving to the consumer in rate .reduction of 
approximately a quarter million dollars, there 
is now on hand an accumulated surplus of 
$90,000, and the department has expended 
$276,000 in interest on the bonded cost of a 
supplementary system constructed by the city 
and essential to a pure water supply. The 
service given is absolutely of the best and 
universally satisfactory. 

MEADVILLE, PA.: Public ownership of 
the waterworks and electric-lighting plants 
is entirely satisfactory. 

LINCOLN, NEB.: Has so successfully 
conducted her waterworks that she pro- 
poses to furnish electric lights. 

BURLINGTON, VT.: Election turned 
on the municipal ‘ownership of the electric 
light, those favoring the proposition prevail- 
ing 

‘ONTARIO, CAN.: 


Legislature has in- 
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vestigated and reported the matter thor- 
oughly. 

NEBRASKA: Legislature has passed a 
law compelling the city government of Om- 


aha to take over the waterworks. 

STOUX CITY, IA.: Municipal 
by threatening to defeat a twenty-five 
year gas and electric franchise (not  of- 
fering any return whatever to the people 
of the city), has forced the company to 
abandon its fight for the franchise and con- 
cede to the people: 

1. An immediate reduction in the price of 
gas of 10 cents per thousand and a further 
provision that the prices should be reduced 
5 cents per annum until the price reaches $1. 

2. The payment of 2 per cent of the gross 
receipts to’ the city. 

3. A provision for the purchase of the 
plant by the city at the end of ten years or 
any five years thereafter at the cost of du- 
plication. It was over this provision that 
the company held out longest. 

4. The surrender of all its 
franchises. 

5. A provision for inspection. 

6. A provision for the placing of all elec- 
tric wires in underground conduits when the 
council should demand it. 

A 2 per cent gross receipt provision was 
also secured from an independent telephone 
company that asked for a franchise, and for- 
feiture was stipulated in the event of a sale 
to a competing company. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

Events and the state of affairs along 
this line in a few cities may be indi- 
cated briefly: 

CLEVELAND: Excellent administration 
of the water bureau by Edward W. Bemis. 
Mayor Johnson has not permitted political 
considerations to interfere in the slightest in 
the conduct of the department. 

CAMBRIDGE: The attempt is being 
made to have the merit system extended to 
the heads of departments. 

KANSAS CITY: As noted above, the 
civic league supported for election only those 
who were known to be friendly to the es- 
tablishment of the merit system, 

PHILADELPHIA: Mayor Weaver has 
thrown open the examinations (which had 
been closed to everyone during the Ash- 
bridge administration) to representatives of 
the local civil service reform association. 

LOS ANGELES: Police and fire bureaus 
have been established on the merit basis; due 
to activity of the Municipal League. 

NEW YORK CITY: Attempts have been 
made to create places to satisfy party workers 
to whom promises of reward had been made. A 
number of new exemptions have been asked 
for and obtained, but a number have been 
defeated. The most important attack in the 
line of exemption was the attempt on the 
part of the Municipal Commission to carry 
through the exemption of the office of the 
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deputy tax commissioner, involving some 
sixty places. This was strongly opposed by 
the New York Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation and the Merchants’ Association at 
every step, and the state commission refused 
to take these positions out of the competitive 
class. 

Two movements out of the ordinary 
and both very successful are found by 
Mr. Woodruff in the Juvenile City 
League of New York and the “New 
Voters’ Festival,” an annual event in 
Boston. 

About 1,300 boys in forty-two clubs, 
extending from West Thirty-seventh 
to West Fifty-seventh streets, are gath- 
ered together in the Juvenile City 
League. They are taught the right at- 
itude to assume toward their city by 
being led to perform simple duties. 
The first activity of the league has 
been toward keeping the streets clean. 
The work is in charge of Mr. William 
Chauncey Langdon,and he has the cor- 
dial co-operation of the department of 
street cleaning, which, to help the boys 
in their efforts to keep their street 
clean, has placed on every block 
where the league has organized a 
club, a can for paper and fruit-skins. 
The boys have not only accom- 
plished much in picking up rubbish and 
papers in the street, but have learned to 
refrain from throwing things into the 
street and to urge their companions to 
do likewise. Cards of directions are 
circulated. Through the kindness of 
the department of street cleaning and 
the department of corrections, there 
has been a series of excursions to Ri- 
ker’s Island to see the fillings where 
the street-cleaning department is mak- 
ing real estate from the ashes and rub- 
bish of the city. The health depart- 
ment has conducted a number of ex- 
cursions around the city, by boat from 
West Fiftieth street to Hell Gate and 
back, giving the boys a good idea of the 
city and its institutions. 

3oston’s “New Voters’ Festival’ 
held each year in Faneuil Hall and is 
intended to interest the new generation 
who are about to assume the duties 
and privileges of citizenship in the 
high ideals of civic patriotism and show 
them the full measure of their respon- 
sibility. Several addresses are deliv- 
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ered by men of public spirit, and this 
year the Freeman’s Oath of 1634, “I 
do solemnly bind myself that I will 
give my vote and suffrage as I shall 
judge in mine own conscience may best 
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conduce to the public weal, so help me 
God,” was taken with impressive sol- 
emnity by a large audience of men 
from eighteen to twenty-two years of 


age. (508. “F 


Inspired a Working 


Woman 
By Raymond Robins 


It was at Hull House on a gray Sun- 
day afternoon. A meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Trades Union League was in 
progress and the “spirit of the place” 
had just finished speaking upon the in- 
fluence of trades associations in devel- 
oping a social conscience among the 
workers of the world. 

Then something happened. It is 
difficult to express electricity with pen 
and ink. Also the sweeping emotions 
of a great revelation elude the written 
word. One remembers something like 
this: 

A plain little woman telling in simple 
words the story of the struggle of some 
scrubwomen—mostly widows—to _ se- 
cure a fair wage, reasonable hours and 
opportunity for the merest decencies in 
the matter of dressing-rooms. She told 
of the beginning, when, trying as indi- 
viduals to gain some of their most 
pressing needs, they were repulsed with 
indifference, contempt, now and again 
brutality, and the agents of the lords of 
the skyscrapers laughed them to scorn. 
Of hard conditions and harder masters 
she spoke without bitterness but with 
convincing veracity. Then she de- 
scribed the birth in the thought of these 
scrubwomen of the possibilities of a 
union. How the difficulties in organiz- 
ing this vague hope in the minds of 
such a motley host seemed insurmount- 
able. Then came the spoken word of 
the walking delegate—a positive, in- 
spiring, courageous word at last—out 
of that terra incognita of organized 
labor. Then with a certain grave dig- 
nity she told of the meeting between 
the committee from the Scrubwoman’s 
Union and the representatives of the 
owners of the steel and granite palaces 
of commerce, of the proud boasting, the 


later wheedling and the final surrender 
of these earth masters to the demands 
for industrial and social righteousness 
of five hundred scrubwomen backed by 
the in hoc signo of organized labor. 

Here in miniature was a living picture 
of the great industrial world drama— 
the time movement of the age. Our 
quickened thought ran out to the tene- 
ment homes of these five hundred 
women, considered their limited and 
disinherited lives, then back to the own- 
ers and agents of those mighty piles of 
steel and stone within the loop, and we 
in vision saw this committee of hard- 
handed women of poverty treating on 
equal terms with those soft-handed men 
of privilege while the curse of Adam 
was transformed into the labor omnia 
vincit of the working world. 

Here, verily, was a new gospel and 
a new prophet. Never again shall | 
think of Demosthenes’ oration for the 
crown as the supreme achievement of 
the spoken word, but forevermore shall 
the pathos and the humor and the innate 
eloquence of action in the words of the 
secretary of the Scrubwoman’s Union 
tvpe for me the summum bonum of 
quickening human speech. 

What gave to this quite ordinary ap- 
pearing woman such power over the 
minds and hearts of her hearers? How 
dared she to speak before such an audi- 
ence—never having learned the wisdom 
of the schools? The answer came: 
“She has risen into relationship with 
her species.” Here was incarnated this 
great definition of true education. 

Surely this rise into relationship with 
their species of the women of the work- 
ing world is the next great step in the 
onward march toward industrial free- 
dom. 














Seven years ago, at the Louisville 
convention of the National Municipal 
League, Mr. Horace E. Deming of 
New York presented the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the executive committee ap 
point a committee of ten to investigate and 
report on the feasibility of a municipal pro 
gram, which shall embody the essential prin 
ciples that must underlie successful muni 
cipal government and which shall also set 
forth a working plan or system, consistent 
with American political institutions and 
adapted to American industrial and political 
conditions, for putting such principles into 
practical operation; and said committee, if it 
find such a municipal program to be feasible 
is instructed to_report the same, with its rea 


sons therefor, to the league for considera- . 


tion. 

The “Committee of Ten,” as actually 
made up, had seven members, all dis- 
tinguished citizens of New York and 
Pennsylvania. In the following year, 
1898, this committee made a prelimi- 
nary report, which formed the basis 
for the discussions at the Indianapolis 
conference for good city government. 
The report was then finally revised and 
presented to the Columbus conference 
in 1899 for adoption. Having received 
the approval of the league the report of 
the committee, together with various 
introductory and explanatory papers 
and discussions, was published in book 
form under the name, “A Municipal 
Program,” and has for the past five 
years exerted a far-reaching influence 
upon municipal reform in the United 
States. 

The Municipal Program is an attempt 
to crystalize and formulate the best 
American theory as to the right organi- 
zation of municipal government. The 
program is not calculated to insure 
good administration, but to give an op- 
portunity for it. The National Munici- 
pal League, like all other truly Ameri- 
can bodies, is pledged to democracy, 
and sees no sovereign remedy for 
municipal evils except to give the people 
a fair chance to control their govern- 
ment. If the people are corrupt and 


hind themselves over to the spoilers, 
there is no remedy in legislation and 
‘onstitution-making. 


We can only 
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hope that the relentless law of com- 
pensation, which makes corruption self- 
destructive, and the educational influ- 
ence of better ideals will in the long 
run cure the people of evil-mindedness. 
Indeed, it is unthinkable that de- 
mocracy, if sufficiently intelligent, 
should become or remain corrupt. There 
is no motive for it. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that the Municipal Program 
formulated .by this league should have 
for its principal purpose to free the 
popular will, to break down the bar- 
riers that now hinder us from the re- 
alization of municipal government of, 
for and by the people. 

A brief review of the principles of 
municipal reform as embodied in the 
program and illustrated in the recent 
experiences and present necessities of 
American cities may be of value. These 
principles are chiefly the following: 

1. That every city or other local com 
munity should have the right of self-govern 
iment in its local affairs without the interfer 
ence of outside governmental or party ma 
chinery. 

2. That the city’s public property in land, 
with especial reference to franchise rights, 
should be so safeguarded as to be preserved 
unimpaired for the use of all the people in 
this and future generations. 

3. That all barriers should be removed 
which prevent the popular will from freely 
and effectively expressing itself as the public 
will. 

4. That municipal administration should 
be conducted in the main by a class of public 
servants who by reason of experience and 
special training are particularly fitted for 
their official duties. 

5. That official responsibility should be 
so placed, through simplification of govern- 
mental machinery and full publicity of ac 
counts, that the people may hold their public 
servants to the execution of the public will 
with the least possible delay and uncertainty. 

I. HOME RULE. 

The purpose of “municipal home 
rule” is simply that the people of every 
city may have a chance to think what 
they are doing and do what they are 
thinking when they are electing local 
officials and voting -on local questions. 
\ clear issue and a free judgment are 
as necessary for the community as for 
the individual. The successful student, 
the capable workman, the useful man in 
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every walk of life, is the one who thinks 
what he is doing and is free to do the 
best there is in him. Surely the func- 
tions of city government are sufficiently 
vital and sufficiently complex to deserve 
the honest and careful attention of the 
people. The purpose of home rule is 
to make this possible. We can all agree 
on the proposition that every com- 
munity should have the right and be 
held to the duty to attend to its own af- 
fairs. The difficulty comes in formulat- 
ing a practical program which will care- 
fully delimit the sphere of the state 
and local governments, preserve the in- 
tegrity of the state and the liberties of 
the cities, and promote efficiency in the 
conduct of all public affairs. Dr. Ober- 
holtzer has reviewed for us the “Home 
Rule Provisions in American Municipal 
Charters,” so that it will be only neces- 
sary here to outline the home rule pro- 
visions of the Municipal Program and 
call attention briefly to their practical 
significance in the American city prob- 
iem of to-day, 

In the first place, then, the Municipal 
Program confers upon all classes by 
constitutional guaranty a general grant 
of governmental powers, including the 
same powers of taxation as are pos- 
sessed by the state, and the power “to 
perform and render all public services,” 
subject only to specific limitations by 
state law. In other words, the rule that 
a municipal corporation is a body with 
enumerated powers to be strictly con- 
strued is reversed, and any function not 
specifically forbidden by state law may 
be undertaken by a city. The necessity 
for this change lies in the fact that 
municipal functions cannot be success- 
fully enumerated. It would be folly 
to pass a law setting forth in detail 
the various kinds of things a man may 
do. 

The only practical method is for 
the law to enumerate the things a man 
shall not do. The same rule holds good 
in regard to local government. The 
constitution of the United States re- 
serves to the individual commonwealths 
the indeterminate, unenumerated pow- 
ers of government. In like manner the 
individual commonwealths, after con- 
ferring upon their central governments 
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such powers and functions as are neces- 
sary for the general welfare, should re- 
serve to the local communities the inde- 
terminate and unenumerated powers of 
government. Going one step further, 
the local communities should choose the 
necessary public functions and reserve 
to the individual citizens such freedom 
of action as is possible after the public 
necessities of nation, commonwealth and 
city have been satisfied. This is the log- 
ical and practically necessary scheme of 
“a government of the people, for the 
people and by the people.” Not only 
is this clear in theory, but it is illustrated 
every year in the futile attempt of some 
legislature to spin out all the minute de- 
tails of authority required by a modern 
city, and by the constant limitation of 
municipal functions on account of the 
absence from city charters of clauses 
granting specific authority to perform 
some unforeseen public service. 

In the second place, the “Municipal 
Program” requires every state legislature 
to enact a general municipal corpora- 
tions law, and offers a draft of such a 
law. This general act is to be applicable 
to all the cities of the state, and be oper- 
ative in such cities as adopt it by pop- 
ular vote. The constitution and laws 
of the United States do not discriminate 
between Kansas and Ohio, Nevada and 
New York, or Delaware and Texas. All 
the states have equal powers within 
their sphere of jurisdiction. In like man- 
ner there is no need, with a general 
grant of powers, for special charters 
from the state legislature to cities of 
various sizes and locations. The re- 
quirement of a general act governing 
cities gives wholesome encouragement 
to the legislature to refrain from in- 
terference with the affairs of individ- 
ual cities, 

In the third place, the Municipal Pro- 
gram puts a direct and powerful check 
upon such interference, while not abso- 
lutely prohibiting it under all circum- 
stances. It is provided that all legislative 
acts applicable to less than all of the 
cities of the state shall require a two- 
thirds affirmative vote for passage, and 
shall then be submitted by the legislature 
to the council.of every city affected by 
them. Unless approved by the council 
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within sixty days, or, failing such ap- 
proval, repassed by the legislature 
within thirty days thereafter by a three- 
fourths vote of all the legislators from 
the state outside of the cities affected 
and a two-thirds vote of all, such spe- 
cial acts cannot go into effect. This pro- 
vision is patterned after a provision in- 
corporated in the New York constitu- 
tion of 1894, but is much more stringent 
and would absolutely cut off all special 
legislation obnoxious to cities except 
under the most extraordinary circum- 
stances. The framers of the Municipal 
Program did not go quite the full length 
of cutting off the ultimate authority of 
the legislature in such cases. 

In the fourth place, the Municipal 
Program reserves to every city of more 
than 25,000 population the right to 
frame and adopt its own charter. As 
Dr. Oberholtzer has informed us, this 
plan is in practical operation in varying 
degrees of completeness in five common- 
wealths. These commonwealths contain 
eight cities with over 100,000 popula- 
tion each, and eight others with more 
than 25,000. With a general grant of 
powers established in the constitution, 
as well as a brief outline of municipal 
organization, the right of a city to frame 
its own charter comes to be chiefly the 
right of the people to arrange the de- 
tails of municipal organization and place 
such limitations upon the council and 
the executive officers of the city as seem 
necessary for the preservation of the 
people’s rights. This part of the muni- 
cipal Program is often misunderstood 
as conferring upon aldermen the right 
to make and amend charters. As a 
matter of fact, the scheme leaves to the 
people of the city the right by means of 
@ constituent convention to frame their 
own charter and put such limitations 
upon the powers of the city council as 
they see fit. 

As a final guarantee of home rule, the 
Municipal Program strikes a body blow 
at the interference of political parties 
in city elections. Party machinery is 
often as persistent as governmental ma- 
chinery. And so it is necessary, not 


only to permit cities to perform local 
public functions, but also to let the peo- 
ple think what they are doing when so 
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engaged. For national political parties 
to intrude in municipal politics and drag 
irrelevant issues into the decision of 
local problems is impertinent and un- 
mannerly. To prevent this and at least 
guarantee to the people the right to 
mind their own business in local elec- 
tions, the program provides that muni- 
cipal shall be separate from state and 
national elections, and that all nomina- 
tions for municipal offices shall be made 
by petition and the names of all candi- 
dates printed together on the ballot 
without party designations. In recent 
years the struggle for primary reform 
has been going on all over the country. 
A few important cities now nominate 
their officials by direct vote of the peo- 
ple. Yet a system of direct nomina- 
tions that compels the people of a city 
to divide into parties according to their 
views on national issues and fight out 
their local battles along these lines is 
radically wrong. In some respects it 
further encourages the intrusion of na- 
tional politics into local affairs. Free 
nominations by petition are an essential 
feature of a home rule program. 


2. FRANCHISE RIGHTS. 

The second fundamental principle of 
the Municipal Program is that a city’s 
rights in the streets, parks, waterways 
and other public places should be in- 
alienable so long as these places are 
needed for public use. They can be 
alienated under no circumstances ex- 
cept by a four-fifths vote of all the mem- 
bers of the council, approved by the 
mayor. Franchise grants are limited 
to twenty-one years, in order that the 
rights of a future generation to the full 
and free use of the streets may never 
again be taken away by the corrupt or 
heedless representatives of this genera- 
tion. In order that the city may in re- 
ality retain the full use of its property, 
every city is permitted to exercise the 
option of operating its own franchises 
if it sees fit. Indeed, the city is ex- 
empted from all limitations upon its in- 
debtedness for these purposes, provided 
only that it operates its public utilities 
so that they are self-sustaining. To 
further guarantee the city’s rights, every 
franchise-holder is compelled to keep 
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detailed books of account open to the in- 
spection of the city, and make quar- 
terly financial reports to the city comp- 
troller. It needs no argument to satisfy 


us all, I am sure, that the street should | 


be kept “‘an open road” for the common 
use of all, and that the bartering away 
of the rights of future generations to 
the use of the city’s public places is 
nothing short of a crime. 
3. DIRECT POPULAR RESPONSIBILITY. 

The third great principle of the Muni- 
cipal Program is that the will of the peo- 
ple shall prevail. To this end the initi- 
ative in the adoption or amendment of 
city charters is given to the people by 
means of petitions signed by a small 
percentage of the voters. This provi- 
sion alone would open the way for full 
popular control of local government. 
But the program goes further, and pro- 
vides specifically that on popular peti- 
tion or otherwise any city may establish 
a system of direct legislation applicable 
to all city matters. The necessity for 
direct legislation arises from the pe- 
culiar conditions of the times. The 
representative system is breaking down 
because of the immense concentration 
of the control of wealth and its relation 
to government in franchise matters, tax- 
ation, regulation, etc. It is practically 
impossible for the average American 
citizen, with his weakness for gold, to 
resist the tremendous pressure brought 
to bear upon him when elected to public 
office with ultimate authority to grant 
special privileges and regulate large en- 
terprises that touch the government in 
various ways. It is a waste of manhood 
to subject alderman after alderman to 
such temptations, when by the device of 
direct legislation we can bring the whole 
people face to face with their enemy. 
The “enemies of the republic” are so 
powerful and the crisis we are in so 
pregnant with disaster that -the whole 
people must be organized into a legion 
of honor to fight for civic freedom. 


4. MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The fourth principle of the Municipal 
Program is that city officials need to 
know their business. It is gradually 
dawning upon the American mind that 
special knowledge is required to run the 
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machinery of city government, if we are 
to avoid a wreck. It is not enough for 
aman to be a “good fellow” or to know 
how to read and write or to be success- 
ful in business even to make a good city 
official The complex machinery of a 
city can be run only by those who know 
how to do that particular thing. Of 
course, policemen and firemen are per- 
manent officials, with special skill gained 
by training and experience. But the city 
engineer’s force, the employes of the 
board of health, the park superintend- 
ent, the water works employes, the audit- 
ing clerks, and practically the whole 
body of municipal officials need special 
knowledge and long experience to give 
the city the benefit of good service. And 
so the Municipal Program provides that 
“all appointments and promotions in the 
subordinate administrative service of 
the city, including laborers, ‘shall be 
made solely according to fitness, which 
shall be ascertained, so far as practi- 
cable, by examinations that, so far as 
practicable, shall be open competitive 
examinations,” and that “all persons in 
the administrative service of the city, 
except the mayor, shall hold their offices 
without fixed terms.” There is elaborate 
provision for the regulation of the civil 
service, and every effort is made to 
avoid the pitfalls which are found in 
civil service regulations not adequately 
worked out to fit practical conditions. 


5. DEFINITE OFFICIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


The fifth principle of the Municipal 
Program is concentration of official re- 
sponsibility. The mayor and council 
are to be the only officials elected by the 
people, the one being made responsible 
for the whole administrative service out- 
side of the finance department, and the 
other being given all legislative powers 
not retained by the people themselves. 

The mayor is to appoint and remove 
all heads of departments at pleasure ex- 
cept the comptroller. All subordinate 
administrative officials are appointed by 
him subject to civil service rules, and 
may be removed by him for reasons 
stated in writing, but not based on re- 
ligious or political considerations. The 
financial department of the city is to be 
in charge of the comptroller, who is to 
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be elected by the council and be re- 
sponsible to that body. He is to have 
charge of all auditing and accounting 
operations, and is required to make an- 
nual reports to the state fiscal otficer ac- 
cording to uniform schedules applying 
to all the cities of the state. Bringing 
the auditing department under the con- 
trol of the council is calculated to ren- 
der safe and salutary the great concen- 
tration of administrative powers in the 
mayor’s hands. 

Such are the main 
Municipal Program adopted by the 
league five years ago. Both space and 
knowledge fail me to make a detailed 
statement of the use and influence of 
this program since its promulgation. It 
has nowhere heen enacted into law as 
a whole, but its influence has been felt 
practically everywhere that charters 
have been framed, constitutions revised 
or municipal reform agitated “under the 
flag.” It was published in full in Hono- 
lulu for the benefit of the Hawaiian 
legislature. It was used by the Havana 
charter commission, and, I believe, by 
the Porto Rican and Philippine commis- 
sions. It has left marked traces in the 
new constitutions of Virginia and Ala- 
bama, and has formed the basis for a 
sweeping amendment to the Colorado 
constitution. The charter commission 
of Portland, Ore., used it. The charter 
revision commission of New York City 
adopted some of its provisions. The 
Duluth and St. Paul charters are.in line 
with it in important respects. It has 
formed the basis of agitation for charter 
reform in Wisconsin, Michigan, Dela: 
ware and doubtless many other states. 
Its experience in Ohio, however, has 
been unfortunate. 
commission in that state was at work 
at the time of the Columbus conference 
for good city government, at which the 
program was adopted. Perhaps on ac- 
count of their proximity the commis- 
sioners absorbed so many reform ideas 
that their code was rejected by the Ohio 
politicians. In the Ohio, code of 1902, 
which may be designated as the “Cox 
frame of municipal government,” all 
traces of the influence of the National 
Municipal League were successfully ob- 
literated, 


features of the 
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“Corruption is treason,’”is Mr. Folk’s 
magnificent challenge to battle down in 
Missouri. Mr. Lincoln Steffens in his 
powerful portrayal in the April Mc- 
Clure’s of Folk’s battle with corruption 
has rendered a service to the whole na- 
tion. The only way to overthrow the 
“system” is to cut off its roots. St. Louis 
is in name a home rule city; yet its 
powers and privileges are very scant 
compared with those given to cities by 
the Municipal Program. Because its 
home rule is imperfect, Mr. Folk has 
been unable to cut off the local root of 
the “system.” It is only by the perfec- 
tion of local and popular responsibility 
that “graft” can be eliminated. Fix 
it so that every valiant patriot can carry 
on a fruitful battle with the forces of 
evil in his own town, and by and by 
the “system” will fall of its own weight. 

The Municipal Program is an intelli- 
gent plan for giving the people a fair 
chance to become and remain free. In 
the midst of the reports of municipal 
corruption in Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, 
Chicago and the rest of the cities, big 
and little, we are sometimes asked if, 
after all, there are not signs of improve- 
ment. Our answer must be—Not yet! 
Not vet! There is nothing in the gen- 
eral condition of municipal affairs in 
the United States to offer a crumb of 
comfort to any citizen who is not doing 
his level best for his own city. Our 
call is a call to battle. Civic cleanliness 
and civic freedom can be had only by 
somebedy’s sacrificing something. As 
President Hadley has said, we must 
have a higher order of patriotism—a 
patriotism that will make men, includ- 
ing some big business men, vote and 
work against their own pecuniary _in- 
terest for the sake of justice and civic 
honor. The thing to do is not to get 
frantic, but to coolly and steadily fight 
for position. That is the Municipal Pro- 
gram. 

The tendency has been to study economics 
purely. from a political standpoint, and my 
experience has led me to believe that there 
are social and moral phases of the relations 
between labor and capital often lost sight of 


in the eager pursuit of gain—Marcus A. 
Hanna. 





Mr. John A, Butler of Milwaukee, 
chairman of the joint committee of the 
National Municipal League and the 
American League for Civic Improve- 
ment, has furnished us with this outline 
of the program and arrangements for 
the “Civic Week,”’ which promises to be 
one of the unique features of the expo- 
sition : 

The final program for the “Civic Week” 
sessions at the St. Louis Exposition, arranged 
by the joint committee of the National Mu- 
nicipal League and the American League for 
Civic Improvement, will soon be printed and 
distributed. The meetings will be held daily 
during the week beginning Mondav, June 13, 
from 9:30 a. m. to I2 m., in the Town Hall 
in the “Model Street” at the exposition 
grounds and the headquarters for delegates 
will probably be at the Innside Inn. The 
first session at 9:30 a. m., June 13, will be 
opened by the presiding officer, Mayor Rolla 
Wells of St. Louis, with a brief and interest 
ing address. Other well-known and able 
men will preside at the succeeding sessions, 
including Governor Cummins of Iowa. The 
idea of the meetings grew out of the sugges- 
tion and establishment of a general civic alli 
ance, and if properly supported by interested 
audiences the congress will tend to promote 
important mutual effort for civic betterment 
in every part of the country. It looks to a 
mutualizing of effort by a half dozen na 
tional bodies devoted to the’attainment of 
creditable municipal conditions. The com 
mittee has secured the generous and patriotic 
co-operation of a considerable tim of pro 
found students of municipal conditions, and 
there is promise of a practical and instructive 
discussion of the civic problem by competent 
authorities. 

The program is still tentative and subject 
to change, but the following portions of it 
can now be made public: 

MONDAY, JUNE 13. 

“The Aims and Accomplished Work of the 
National Municipal League,’ Hon, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff of Philadelphia. 

“The Civic Problems Discussed from a Legal 
Point of View,” Hon. Amasa M\ Eaton, 
president of the Municipal League of Prov- 
idence, R. I 

TUESDAY, JUNE 

“The Aims and Accomplished Work of the 
American League for Civic Improvement,” 
Prof. Charles Zueblin, University of Chi 
cago. 

“The Civic Problem Discussed from an ‘Im- 
provement’ Point of View,” Horace J. Mc 
Farland of Harrisburg, Pa., president of the 
American League for Civic Improvement. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15. 

“The Aims and Accomplished Work of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Associa 
tion,” Charles Mulford Robinson, Esq., of 
Rochester, New York. 

“The Civic Problem Discussed from an Ad- 
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ministrative Point of View,” Prof. John 
A Fairlie, University of Michigan. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 16. 

“The Aims and Accomplished Work of the 
League of American Municipalities,’ Hon. 
John M. Head, ex-mayor of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“The Civic Problem Discussed from a Re- 
ligious Point of View,” Rev. Frank Ma- 
son North, New York City. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 17. 
“The Aims and Accomplished Work of the 

American Society of Municipal Improve- 

ments,’ Charles Carroll Brown, Esq., In- 

dianapolis, Ind. 

“The Civic Problem Discussed from a Civil 
Service Point of View,” Charles Noble 
Gregory, Esq., Dean of the Law Depart- 
ment, University of Iowa. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 138. 

“The Aims and Accomplished Work of the 
American Society of Social Service,” Dr. 
William H. Tolman (probably), New 
York City, 

“The Civic Problem Discussed from a Po- 
litical Point of View,’ Dr. Samuel E 
Sparling, University of Wisconsin. 

The Commons is planning to have an 
account of these occasions and an inter- 
esting description of the “Model 
Street” in the July number. 





Far Reaching Law Against 
Sweatshops 


Sweeping in its character, the law re- 
cently passed by the New York State 
Legislature and signed by Governor 
Odell, bids fair to revolutionize tene- 
ment work in New York City. As one 
of those interested in putting it through 
remarked, ‘it will not merely affect ten- 
ements here and there; whole blocks of 
sweat shops will be dealt a death blow.” 
We reprint from an editorial in the 
New York Evening Post an excellent 
account of the law and the way it will 
deal with the evil. 

An act passed by the last Legislature, 
providing for the licensing of all tene- 
ment houses in which manufacturing is 
done, has just been signed by Governor 
Odell. It is the most important tenement 
legislation since the passage of the De For- 
est measure in Igor. It is, indeed, a corol 
lary of that law, seeking to safeguard the 
conditions under. which the poor of the tene- 
ments work, precisely as the former statute 
attempted to make sanitary the conditions 
under which they live. It is thus another 
step toward that absolute elimination of the 
sweatshop, which is the ultimate end of all 
enlightened factory legislation. 
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‘There is probably no place in the country 
where so much clothing is manufactured as 
south of Fourteenth street and east of the 
Bowery. ‘This great industry is the economic 
cause of Congestion on the East Side. Here 
every year are turned out millions of dollars’ 
worth of ready-made clothing, cloaks, hats, 
all kinds of underwear, neckties, fur gar- 
ments, and a thousand other similar articles. 
The workers are for the most part Jewish 
and Italian emigrants. In this tailoring not 
only the head of the family, but frequently the 
wife and children are engaged. The Italians 
who spend the open-air months work- 
ing out of doors have the choice in winter 
either of returning to Italy or of running a 
sewing machine in a sweatshop. Small chil- 
dren eke out the family income in making 
artificial flowers. Most of this work is done 
in the tenements. Through the efforts of the 
United Garment Workers practically all the 
ready-made clothing has been transferred 
to factories, but little progress has been 
made in other lines. Clothes for women and 
underwear are still manufactured under the 
most unsanitary conditions. Rooms in which 
highly contagious and infectious diseases 
prevail, especially tuberculosis, are frequently 
found filled with clothing in various stages 
of mantffacture. The sick are often among 
the hardest workers. Their very illness com- 
pels them to toil, 

At present the sweatshop licenses are issued 
directly to the worker. There are now 
23,000 such licenses outstanding. Only four- 
teen factory inspectors are assigned to New 
York city—evidently too small a number to 
do the great work required. A way out of 
the difficulty was found in the new Tenement 
Department. Ont of its features is a thor- 
oughly organized bureau of records. In a 
card catalogue is kept a complete description 
and history of every one of the 83,000 tene- 
ment houses in New York. These records 
are brought up to date. The condition of 
every tenement house can be readily ascer- 
tained—whether violations for unsanitary 
conditions have been filed against it and 
are outstanding; whether at the moment any 
of its occupants are ill with contagious dis- 
eases. Briefly, the new sweatshop law pro- 
poses to make these records available for the 
Commissioner of Labor. In future licenses 
for labor in tenement houses ‘will be issued, 
not to the workers themselves, but to the 
buildings. Before any such work can be 
done the house-owner must obtain a license, 
have it framed, and hang it conspicuously 
in the public hall. The landlord who permits 
work in a tenement house without this pre- 
liminary is guilty of a misdemeanor. Like- 
wise, the manufacturer, before letting out 
work in such a building, must first ascertain 
that it has been duly licensed and take other 
stipulated precautions against unsanitary con- 
ditions. The greatest responsibility, how- 
ever, is laid upon the Commissioner of Labor. 
When an application for a license is made 
he must first consult the records of the Tene- 
ment Department. If a pending violation 
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against the building for a contagious and 
infectious disease is disclosed, he may deny 
the application instanter. If not, then he 
must inspect the building, and, in granting 
a license, file a statement that the records 
show the presence of no communicable dis- 
ease or other unhealthful conditions. He 
must make a. sanitary inspection of all 
licensed tenements at least once every six 
months. He can direct the tenants to clean 
filthy apartments in which manufacturing is 
done, and in case his instructions are disre- 
garded prohibit such work. 

Inasmuch as licenses will be issued to 
entire tenements instead of rooms or apart- 
ments, the number of licenses will be at once 
reduced, it is estimated, at least 75 per cent. 
This, with the use of the Tenement Depart- 
ment records, will so lessen the work of 
factory inspectors that they will be able to 
devote their time to constant inspection. The 
shifting of responsibility from tenants to 
landlords will make the latter more solicit- 
ous of decent sanitation. It is difficult to 
see how, if the law is enforced, clothing can 
be manufactured under the shocking condi- 
tions that now prevail. Unquestionably many 
tenements will be unable to meet the new 
conditions; and many landlords, rather than 
accept their new responsibilities, may refuse 
to permit manufacturing at all. If the East 
Side sweatshops are really in a way to be 
abolished it will be a great blessing. 


The Chicago Daily News Free 
Lectures 


Public school assembly halls in Chicago 
have been well utilized by throngs of people, 
who have enthusiastically attended the 208 
lectures given during the past winter under 
the auspices of the Chicago Daily News. 
So great has been the interest in some neigh- 
borhoods that the attendants have organized 
to aid in conducting the lectures by provid- 
ing additional entertainment, such as music. 
Stereopticon pictures have been the rule in 
connection with most of the lectures, but 
occasionally scientific lectures, illustrated 
with ‘practical demonstrations, ‘have been 
given, while purely oral ones have at times 
been tried. The lattér were not apt to be 
as popular as the others, The halls are rented 
from the Board of Education, and in some 
of the larger ones the attendance has aver- 
aged 900 or 1,000. Adults only are admitted 


at some of the centers and tickets of admit- 
tance are issued. Thirteen of the halls have 
been in use all season, the lectures being on 
Friday evenings, and the total attendance 
numbered upward of 125,000. In the three 
years that the News has conducted these 
courses 424 lectures have been delivered. 





Woman and Trade Unions 





By Anna E. Nichols 


An amusingly pathetic incident oi 
the messenger boys’ strike in Chicago 
recently was a letter issued by thc 
young strikers to the mothers of the 
girls who were displacing the boys, urg- 
ing the mothers not to allow their 
daughters to carry messages, that it 
was bad for them morally, that the life 
was too hard, the pay too small. 

Mothers may be appealed to to keep 
their daughters at home, laws may be 
desired to limit and restrict their condi- 
tions of work, home-makers may call 
attention to the greater desirability of 
domestic service, and still we find an 
‘increasingly large number of women 
and girls in the business world. 

Their position here seems now as- 
sured, almost unquestioned. 

The invention of machinery and the 
introduction of the factory system 
wrought a revolution in woman’s life 
and work: took her from the home in- 
dustries, which had been largely her 
work, and .placed her in factories. 
With activity unimpaired, and the same 
power to produce that had always been 
hers, woman followed the work—first 
into the textile industry—then the fur- 
ther sub-division of labor and introduc- 
tion of delicate machinery opened to her 
nearly every branch of industry. Now 
we find that while in 1840, according to 
Harriet Martineau, there were in all 
only seven occupations opened to 
women in America, there are practically 
none closed to her that she chooses to 
enter to-day. 

This revolution of industry has placed 
women in the industrial field. Their 
adaptability, deftness and reliability has 
assured their position there; necessity 
compels them to remain. For the ma- 
jority of women work to-day because 
they must. They are working for self- 
support. Where this need does not ex- 
ist, a feeling of independence, which is 
quite as much their rightful possession 
as their brothers’, impels them to main- 
tain themselves. 

Aside from the pressure of outward 
circumstances, it is only fair to recog- 


nize that many women are impelled by ' 


a more subtle, possibly unconscious, de- 
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sire to contribute their share to the 
world’s work. 

With five million women engaged in 
gainful occupations according to the 
census of Ig00, an increase of nearly 
two million in ten years, with one out 
of every five women in America en- 
gaged in work for pay, it is too late to 
argue about allowing women to enter 
the industrial world. They are already 
there, and there is every evidence that 
they are there to stay. 

While thjs opportunity brings a 
larger, freer life to them, still the ad- 
justment to the new conditions is diffi- 
cult. Woman enters business poorly 
equipped industrially, timid, ignorant of 
conditions, lacking self-assertion, and 
with an individualistic bias of mind. 

In fact, it is difficult to conceive of a 
more helpless being than the unorgan- 
ized woman worker of to-day. 

What is the result ? 

She has taken the place of the cheap 
laborer. 

Some years since Carrol D. Wright 
made an investigation into the reason 
that women workers were preferred to 
men, and found that in many cases the 
acknowledged reason for this prefer- 
ence was that they were cheaper. 

The ex-president of the International 
Cigar Makers’ Union states that 
women came into the cigar trade and 
worked at wages men could not live on. 


Work for which men had received 
$10.00 a thousand, women did _ for 
$3.00. While women were the means 


of dragging wages down, it took twenty 
years of agitation to organize them, and 
wages have never regained the same 
mark that existed before the influx of 
women workers,, 25,000 of whom are 
now found in the cigar makers’ trade. 
The same lowering of salaries is 
found among the clerks—where we had 
one woman clerk in 1870, 20 years later, 
1890, we had 170. The wages have 
been much lowered by this competition 


with women workers, while in the 
gents’ furnishing houses, where the 
clerks are almost exclusively men, 
wages have not suffered. 


This is not peculiar to America. In 
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Denmark lowest wages are paid for the 
“natural” work of women, as it is 
called, such as needlework, box-making, 
etc. But women not only compete with 
men and bring down wages, they un- 
derbid each other. 

Not long since the office girls came to 
the Federation of Labor to talk about 
organization, stating that the real young 
girls just out of school were underbid- 
ding and taking away their work, and 
that they could not live on such small 
wages. “The main thing,” said a labor 
leader, “is to raise the wages of the 
women.” 

The case of the woman worker, who 
is trying to secure a living wage, is 
complicated by a still more deadly com- 
petition—that with the young woman 
who lives at home and is supported by 
other members of hér family, but who 
works for better clothes, or “pin 
money.” Employers have been quick 
to take advantage of this fact. Mr. 
Robert Woods of Boston, states: 
“There is at least one large store in 
Boston where a special point is made of 
having all the women employes live at 
home. This not on account of moral 
concern as to the employe, but because 
the employers wish to get the fullest ad- 
vantage of the low scale of wages set by 
the so-called ‘pin-money worker.’ ” 

A similar intention seems to be 
shown in a letter to this conference by 
an establishment in Chicago em- 
ploying about 1,000 girls, which states: 
“Our aim is to secure young unmarried 
women between the ages of 18 and 25 
years. Women do not take this work 
up or desire it as a life calling. We 
furnish employment to young women 
not needed at home, who come to us 
after schooling is over and before mar- 
riage has come to them.” “And,” they 
naturally add, “any special education to 
meet factory conditions would be misdi- 
rected energy.” Cheap labor, un- 
skilled, is what this employer is evi- 
dently looking for. Both of these in- 
stances furnish examples of what Mrs. 
Webb of England calls “parasitic 
trades,’ which she defines as ‘‘trades in 
which an employer without imparting 
any adequate instruction in a skilled 
craft, gets his work done by women or 
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boys or girls, who work for pocket 
money and get their real support from 
parents—that is from the industry by 
which the parents live. 

“In all these instances the efficiency 
of the services rendered by the young 
persons or women is being kept up out 
of the earnings of some other class.” 
This is more than unfair. This is bad 
economics—it is waste. 

Individually the work-woman and the 
employer are powerless to remedy these 
conditions; they both need some fur- 
ther aid to just dealing than the indi- 
vidual desire and ethical standard of 
sach, even where this is true and high. 


“Not one by doing right alone 
Can mend the way, 
But we must all do right together.” 


Some organized effort, therefore, be- 
comes essential. 


WOMEN IN TRADES UNIONS. 

It is scarcely necessary to make a 
plea before an intelligent audience to- 
day for the right of any kind of peo- 
ple to organize. Surely we would con- 
sider it very stupid for a number of 
girls to go to the same workshop or 
store, day after day, meet the same con- 
ditions, and not come into some kind 
of formal association, club or or- 
ganization. I think that the first 
thing those interested in reform 
would do, if there were no_ trades 
unions, would be to appoint a 
committee to go among working girls 
and unite them into some such organi- 
zation that would mean the bettering of 
conditions. And yet sometimes the 
working woman has to struggle to se- 
cure even this elementary right. This 
was recently the case with the Kabo 
corest workers, where the women after 
being abruptly locked out, were told 
that they could only return by signing 
individual contracts with the company, 
that is, repudiating their union. The 
union had been . made imperative 
through an irritating system of “petty 
fines” and “repairs,” which greatly low- 
ered wages. The union—that is the 
collective body of workers—were will- 
ing to accede to the terms of the em- 
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ployers, such as a 10 per cent reduction, 
but begged that those who were receiv- 
ing $3.00 a week and under should not 
be cut, and also begged for arbitration. 
This was refused and the whole point 
at issue resolved itself ‘clearly into 
a struggle of the firm against the organ- 
ization itself. 

A plea for trade unionism among 
women is simply a plea for a possible 
life for women workers. Without it 
they are helpless—robbed of the product 
of their one possession, their labor— 
worked Io to 15 hours a day, to the 
point of exhaustion, their lives become 
a sacrifice to industrialism. 

It is interesting to notice that the 
girls who first united here in Chicago 
realized this need for protection, as was 
shown by the very. name, “Protective 
Union,” for the bindery girls, the 
women cloak makers, the shoe oper- 
ators, the shirt workers. 


HOW DO UNIONS HELP? 


First, in the vital point of the wages. 

The trades unions seek to establish a 
minimum wage—i. e., a wage lower 
than which the worker will not accept. 
This protects the woman against herself 
in accepting less than she is worth, pre- 
vents her from demoralizing conditions 
by becoming a cheap laborer, and also 
controls the would-be “pin money” 
maker. It checks the “parasitic” em- 
ployer and insures to the worker at 
least living conditions and the mainte- 
nance of her working capacity. 

It is fair to all in that it brings about 
a “uniform upward pressure.” 

The question of wages, though vital, 
is not the only point of contract, but as 
has been pointed out by Mrs. Webb, 
quoted above: “The wage earner does 
not, like the shopkeeper, merely sell a 
piece of goods which is carried away. 
It is his whole life, which for the stated 
terms he places at the disposal of his 
employer. What hours he shall work; 


where and when he shall get his meals; 
the sanitary conditions of his employ- 
ment; the safety of the machinery; the 
atmosphere and temperature to which 
he is subjected; the fatigue or strains 
which he endures ; the risks of accidents 
or disease which he has to run: all these 
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are involved in the workman’s contract 
and not in his employer’s, yet about. the 
majority of these vital questions he can- 
not bargain at all.” 

Applying this to a local condition— 
take the case of a girl who applies for 
work in the Stock Yards in the shipping 
or canning departments; imagine her 
investigating the heating, ventilation, 
the cleanliness of the room, objecting 
to the steam in the atmosphere, or look- 
ing into the decency of the sanitary ac- 
commodations. These points are left 
to the employer, or to the competition of 
employers. as to who can most reduce 
expenses, and a few limited regulations 
from the health department. An ef- 
fective trades union organization places 
the worker in a different, more inde- 
pendent position in regard to these con- 
ditions. 

When it comes to the matter of the 
number of working hours, the trades 
unionist movement is surer of public 
sympathy in its efforts, as it is a ques- 
tion more easily understood. The in- 
humanity of the long hours of woman’s 
work has been a familiar topic. Six- 
teen hours used to constitute a normal 
working day. Were it not for the con- 
tinued vigilance and pressure of the 
trades unionists to-day, this advantage 
might be lost to the workers. The 
eight hour day is far from being an ac- 
complished fact. 

Take the case of the laundry girls 
who regularly work ten hours, often 
eleven or twelve. In a recent attempt 
to limit the day to the stipulated ten 
hours, and if they worked longer, to re- 
ceive pay, time and a half for this time, 
an employer told them: “After you 
have worked ten hours, you are not 
worth it.” 


WOMEN DIFFICULT TO ORGANIZE. 


It is not an easy thing to organize the 
working women into unions. It is a 
“tussle” to organize the men, and the 
women are still more difficult. This 
arises from causes partly pointed out— 
inherent in the false education and po- 
sition of woman—and largely from the 
fact that most women do not expect to 
remain in the labor world, but look for- 
ward to release by marriage. 
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This brings an element of uncertainty 
and mutability and a lack of interest 
and long range view of matters, that in- 
jure their industrial efficiency and 
make them indifferent to efforts to bet- 
ter their condition. The steady, slow 
work of organization does not appeal to 
the women, and it is only recently that 
they have come into the trades union 
movement in numbers, The trades union 
men were forced to see that this unor- 
ganized mass of workers was a menace 
to all, and wisely insisted that the 
women working in their trades should 
be given equal opportunity and equal 
pay for equal work. 

The objection may be raised that if 
an equal wage be insisted upon by 
woman that she will find herself dis- 
placed as a worker—the real preference 
being for the male worker. Give her 
an adequate wage and with ambition 
stimulated and fuller recognition of her 
place in the industrial world, woman’s 
efficiency and skill will win her own 
recognition, and she will find her own 
place. 

A case in point came to me the other 
day. 

A girl in a dry goods store was told 
by the head of her department that he 
wanted her to do better work. Her 
prompt reply was: “Do I not earn my 
$5.00 a week?” He replied that she 
did, but he wanted her to earn $8.00— 
which she quickly did and more. 

The inequality of the wages of the 
sexes disappears as one rises in the 
scale of skill and efficiency. Principals 
of schools receive the same, regardless 
of sex. 

The employers of about 12,000 
women, representing eighteen different 
concerns, have made reply, express- 
ing their opinion of trades unions for 
women—and it is in most cases unfa- 
vorable. 

One employer of large numbers of 
women states that he employs a larger 
proportion of women to-day than he did 
ten years ago because they are more in- 
dustrious and honest and less trouble- 
some from the standpoint of the union. 

The history of trades unions of 
women has largely been treated so far 
in footnotes by historians. In Eng- 
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land, according to the Webbs, in 1833, 
we find the Grand Lodge of Operative 
Bonnet Makers—the female tailors try- 
ing to uphold their right to make waist- 
coats. . Whether the “Female Garden- 
ers” and “Ancient Virgins” of that time 
were part of the trades union movement 
is not clear. 

In 1892 England claims 52 unions 
with a membership of nearly 100,000 
women, with strong auxiliary societies 
such as the Women’s Industrial Council 
and the Women’s Trade Union League, 
officered by such women as Lady Aber- 
deen and Lady Dilke. 

Take our own State of Illinois. There 
are nearly 300,000 women engaged in 
some gainful occupaticn, 16.3 per cent 
of the whole number of women in the 
State. To trades unions alone, as mat- 
ters stand now in our State, can these 
working women look for any regula- 
tion of their work, since the Supreme 
Court has ‘decided that legal regulation 
of woman’s work is class legislation. 

The list of women’s trades unions 
here in Chicago is of great interest as 
showing not only the strength of the 
movement locally, but the variety of 
employments where women work in 
large numbers: special order of cloth- 
ing makers, paper box makers, school 
teachers, laundry workers, canning 
room employes, A. M. C. & B. W., can 
makers, ticket agents, elevated R. R., 
boot and shoe workers, cracker packers, 
bindery girls, twine workers, wait- 
resses, glovemakers, rubber workers, 
retail clerks, telephone and switchboard 
workers, suspender workers, feather 
duster makers, knitters, dyers and 
cleaners, janitresses, woven wire mat- 
tress workers, ladies’ garment workers, 
picture frame makers, horse nail mak- 
ers, curled hair finishers, core makers 
and candy dippers. 

There are in Chicago about 30,000 
women organized in unions alone, and 
about as many more into unions with 
the male workers of their craft. 

These organizations have every one 
of them meant better conditions for the 
working women. From the candy dip- 
pers, organized only last June, who have 
secured a decrease of one hour in the 
working day, to the janitresses, organ- 
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ized about two years ago, who have 
gained from $3.40 to $10.00 a month 
more, and have decreased their work at 
night 2)4 hours, through the horse nail 
workers, organized eight years ago, who 
have secured an advance in wages of 
$1.50, making wages $10.00 a week and 
a reduction of the hours from Io to 9 
a day. Through all these unions we 
see the benefits of organization. 

The immediate causes of organization 
are as various as the unions. 

Take the special order of clothing 
makers. They were forced to organize 
to get a living. As one of their mem- 
bers put it: “The whole Italian popu- 
lation came into our trade and wages 
went down, down.” 

Having secured for themselves an in- 
creased wage scale and better condi- 
tions, they effected an organization 
among the Italian home finishers—a 
thing which one wouid have said could 
scarcely have been accomplishd. But 
they succeeded in organizing this diffi- 
cult class of people, working in a hap- 
hazard, casual way in their isolated 
home, and secured for them a better 
wage scale and many of the better con- 
ditions of their own advantaged posi- 
tion. 

The unions have always been in the 
lead in the important work of legisla- 
tion to restrict child labor. 

The members of the union just men- 
tioned, the special order of clothing 
makers, utterly refuse to work with 
chidren under 16 or to allow children 
in the shops to carry work home when 
they should be in school. 

It seems to me that in many ways 
the women in trades unions occupy an 
advantaged position—a position in the 
foteground of progress for women. 
They are brought into vital contact with 
economic questions. They are forced 
into helpful and close relations with a 
vast number of foreign women workers, 
and are so educated out of race preju- 
dice. They are forced to be most dem- 
ocratic in their social ife. 

WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES TO 

UNIONS. 

After considering organizations so 
vital as the trades unions, it seems like 
an anti-climax to turn to those organi- 
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zations that are merely auxiliary to the 
trades of the husbands, fathers or 
brothers of the women members. 
These organizations are interesting and 
deserve more than the passing mention 
that can be given. 

First in importance, perhaps, as be- 
ing the nearest to the trades union 
movement itself, is the “Woman’s 
Union Label League.” This is an or- 
ganization among the wives of union 
men, and its members pledge themsel- 
ves to give the preference in their shop- 
ping to goods bearing the union label— 
itis the Consumer’s League of the 
working people—because that -stands 
for better conditions, wages and hours 
for the workers. 

There is an interesting organization 
just effected, “The Woman’s Trade 
Union League.” This is composed of 
women sympathizing with the union 
movement as well as members of un- 
ions, and has for its object the collec- 
tion and publication of information con- 
cerning the conditions of women work- 
ers and the encouraging and assisting 
of women trades union organizations. 

The ladies’ auxiliaries to the brother- 
hoods of the railway employes are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. One reported in 
1897, 105 divisions and about 2,500 
members. Many of them carry sick 
and death benefits to the amount of sev- 
eral thousands and aim to assist needy 
families of their order. 

To my mind, these women organized 
along trades lines—the line from which 
the family support comes—have some- 
thing of an advantage over the usual 
woman's club, in that they must con- 
sider so many vital economic questions 
from a close range view. The 
Womans Auxiliary of the Railway 
Postal Clerks of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs is studying civil service. This 
subject becomes more live and interest- 
ing from the fact that their husbands 
are under civil service rules. 

The criticism may be made that this 
paper presents trades unions only in a 
favorable aspect—that there are “dark 
spots” on unionism. 

The wrongs and injustices imputed 
are not inherent in the organization 
itself, but are the results of weaknesses 
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common to all humanity, while the 
benefits are social, the necessity so 
great, as to far outweigh its wrongs. 

The impossible conditions in which 
our women workers are attempting to 
hold their own in the industrial world 
are known to many. Whatever ad- 
vantage a future reorganization. of in- 
dustry may hold for the worker, for the 
immediate future the only word for the 
working woman is the watchword of 
unionism: “Agitate, educate, organ- 
ize.” 


Neighborhood House. 


In the Shadow of the Ghetto 
By Hattie A. Morse. 


“No, I did no’ want dis last baby. I 
tink I haf enough alretty. But when 
dey come you luf dem. You cannot 
help it. No matter if you haf twenty, 
you luf dem shust like anything.” 


“De man my girl is goin’ to marry— 
his folks are reech—QO, very reech. 
Dey liff in a nize flat wif seven rooms; 
dey haf a piano, and dey pay twenty- 
wo dollars a mont’ rent.” 


“Yes, I vent out washing till I was 
fifty years old. Den I had to stop, and 
couldn’t work no more. I lift a heavy 
tub one day, und strained my back und 
get kidney trouble. It made me sick 
all over. My legs and feet swell up; O 
so big! 

“You see my feet? Dey don’t look 
much like feet any more, do dey? I 
had to lay in bed for weeks, und spent 
all dat I had saved for de doctor and 
medicine. It is hard, Mrs. Marrie, to 
work hard every day all de time till you 
are fifty years old, und den haf not’ing. 

“T haf paid for dis place, all except 
two hundred dollars. De man comes 
around and gets seven dollars interest 
money every six months. He is very 
strict. I haf to pay right up. He says 
if I do not pay right up he vill—you 
know de word—close de mort—fore- 
close de mortgage, yes dat is it. O, Mrs. 
Marrie, if I should lose dis place, what 
would I do? I haf no children. | 
would haf to go to de poorhouse !” 

After regaining her composure she 
continued ; 
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“T used to git twelve dollars a mont’ 
rent for dis place, but now I get only 
six dollars a mont’. 

“De people who rent de front part 
can’t pay me no more dan six dollars. 
I used to rent dese two rooms (kitchen 
and bed room) for five dollars, und I 
liffed in de little room where you see 
de old lady. Why don’t I rent dem 
now? What would de old lady do? 
Her children turned her out. She 
must have some place to liff. 

“O, vell, I git along. I liff plain, und 
I pay all my expenses and my interest 
money out of de six dollars de people in 
front pay me.” 

And there was no sigh in self-pity 
from the woman with misshapen feet 
and aching body, who took every step 
with the aid of a crutch and who, 
though she lived in her poor home on 
six dollars a month, yet gave lodging 
to another more unfortunate than her- 
self. The “Simple Life” and “True 
Charity” were being practiced quite un- 
ostentatiously, perhaps, unconsciously ; 
and in spite of daily and hourly dread 
of the poorhouse “if anything should 
happen,” there was a_ smiling face, 
sweet to see. 

“No, he’s gettin’ no better. He has 
four and five fits every day. His father 
pays out all he can earn on the poor 
b’y, but nothin’ seems to help ’im. If 
there was only some place to send him 
—but there ain’t. What will the poor 
b’y do after I’m gone? His father 
must work. He can’t be with him all 
day, as I be, and take care of ’im. 

“May the Lord spare me as long as 
poor Benny lives! Perhaps he will. 
God is good. © 

“My man is a fool of a thing when he 
has liquor in him. He is a good man 
when he is sober. For years he worked 
hard, and brought home his wages to 
me. He works for the C Manu- 
facturing Company. You know the 
steel flies up in their eyes when they 
work, and after a while they can’t see 
so well, and they don’t get so much 
pay. 

“My man he got kind a discouraged 
when his sight began failing him, and 
he took to drinking. Now he gets 
drunk almost every week. 
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“It don’t do no good to pray, Mrs. 
Marrie. I’ve prayed and prayed. If 
prayin’ would do any good he’da 
stopped drinkin’ long ago; but it don’t.” 

And she, who had imagined herself 
almost a temperance crank, looked with 
new eyes upon the drunkard in the 
street. If she were obliged to work at 
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something which gradually was making 
her blind, and as she stuck to her task 
indefinitely must see her pay decrease 
instead of increase, she wondered if she 
too, would not take to liquor—or any- 
thing which would promise even tem- 
porary relief and make her oblivious te 
the approaching fate. 


College Settlement Association 
Myrta L. Jones, Editor 


What A Boys’ Club Teaches 
By Jane E. Robbins. 


One of our old-time College Settle- 
ment Club boys came to see me the other 
night, and we fell to discussing the Set- 
tlement. He had been as a small boy 
the leader of an exceedingly trouble- 
some little gang, and he had developed 
in line with his early promise, until 
now he was distinctly “agin the govern- 
ment.” His denunciation was rank 
and sweeping—he had never amounted 
to anything, none of his set had shown 
any ambition, and the Settlement was 
largely responsible. Back in the years 
when he was twelve and thirteen, when 
he should have been digging at his 
hooks, his only thought had been to get 
around to the house as quickly as pos- 
sible. The club had been a bad thing 
for him and for the other boys. 

It is so seldom that we who belong to 
the didactic class meet with anyone who 
lays down the law to us that the experi- 
ence is most unpleasant. After the first 
moment of cold surprise, however, I 
recalled that the subject of my next 
speech was “What the Neighbors Can 
Do for the Settlement,” and I tried to 
get myself into a properly teachable 
frame of mind. After an hour’s lesson, 
I said, meekly: “We tried to do some- 
thing for you boys, and I am sorry that 
we failed.” At this point my candid 
voung friend felt perhaps that I was 
becoming too deeply discouraged, for 
he replied, cheeringly: ‘Well, at least, 
we all turned out honest.” Unfortu- 


nately for my peace. of mind, I remem- 
bered that one employer had sent for 
me to talk over the thefts committed by 





one of that particular set of boys, and 
! knew that I could not even comfort 
myself with the thought of their hon- 
esty. 

I could not easily put out of my 
mind criticism so freely and frankly 
bestowed, and last night I was delighted 
when another young man who had be- 
longed to the same set came to call. 
It was six years since I had seen him, 
anc he wanted to tell me of his luck. 
He had gone as office boy into a law 
office, where every encouragement had 
bcen given him; he had worked steadily 
in law school at night, and had now 
been admitted to the bar. He felt that 
if it had not been for the club at the 
Settlement he would never have had the 
ambition to succeed, and he wanted to 
take charge of a boys’ club in gratitude 
ior all that had been done for him. 
It was the obverse side of the same 
shield, and surely the two sides are 
equally worthy of our consideration. 

There seem to be three distinct ele- 
ments to be considered in estimating 
the probable outcome of a boy’s life— 
the boy’s own character, his home sur- 
roundings and the influences thrown 
around him by society. Some boys seem 
bad from the beginning—we who love 
them find much that is good mixed with 
the bad, but their chances in life are 
poor. We suddenly realize how much 
the home influences count when we 
come upon a family where the mother 
is not unwilling to have the child steal. 
When the mother is bad we are fighting 
against the heaviest odds. The life of 
the streets is full of temptation, and we 
recall the sigh of the boy who said: 
“This house tries to make us good and 
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everything else in the world tries to 
make us bad.” If the boy himself is 
distinctly weak-kneed, or if the home 
influence is on the wrong side, we will 
probably fail in our attempt to help the 
good in the boy win out in the struggle 
with the bad. Our responsibility is to 
make a strong contribution to the right 
social environment. It is our privilege, 
when a mother is trying hard to bring 
up her boy to be a good man, to help 
her by forming a healthy environment 
for him. To do this we must begin at 
the beginning. It was a five-year-old 
whose mother said to him, “John, I hope 
that you will never smoke cigarettes,” 
and he answered, promptly, “No, 
mother; I have given them up.” 

We can learn much from the wise 
kindergartner who studies each child 
separately and appeals to every side of 
his nature as an individual, and as a 
social being we who have classes in car- 
pentry and forget music, or have a 
story-telling hour and no boxing-gloves, 
have failed to master the first prin- 
ciples of our problem. We often fail 
not because what we do is wrong, but 
because we have left so much undone. 

It is borne in upon me more and more 
that as human beings we are incurably 
poetic. The most mischievous boy of 
ten, whose eyes fairly snap with excite- 
ment at the thought of the joys of 
rough-house, is the very one who sings 
brahm’s lullaby like an angel. I have 
several times recently turned around 
from the piano to see if the street little 
urchitis I knew so well had vanished 
and cherubs singing of stars and angels 
had taken their places. A school-teacher 
driven to nervous prostration by one 
of our young hopefuls said, sternly, 
‘He is not a boy—he is a young devil,” 
and yet music can change him instantly 
into a young saint. Our best chance 
with the boys is to appeal constantly to 
their poetic side, to give them every out- 
let for their creative instincts, and to 
smile when we can on their horse-play. 
How could a boy humming Brahm’s 
iullaby do anything base or mean? 

Their intense interest in biography 
will carry them a long way. The story 
of Alexander the Great is better than a 
sermon on temperance, and the life of 
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Abraham Lincoln means more than 
whole volumes on civics. And yet we 
imust never forget that what schoolboys 
and factory boys often need most is an 
opportunity for games and noise, a 
chance*to blow off steam in harmless 
fashion. 

How much time should be given to 
the boys who are neglected and promise 
little for the future is one of the diffi- 
cult questions to settle. The trouble- 
some boy is always with us, and he 
often turns out later to be a strong force 
on the side of the right. But the boys 
with marked downward tendencies are 
the ones who later, in the Association of 
Clubs, vote against good measures, 
lower the general tone of the Settle- 
rent and make new problems for the 
perplexed head-workers. Still, I believe 
that a certain amount of effort put forth 
on behalf of the least promising of our 
neighbors is the sacrifice that the Settle- 
ment may properly make for the good 
of all. I should feel that if one of my 
boys went to prison it might mean that 
I fad not done my duty toward the 
neglected boys at my _ neighborhood. 
When a boy writes to me from jail, feel- 
iig certain that he can count on my 
triendship, it is ‘a compensation for 
many distracting evenings made up 
largely of noise and confusion. When 
I talk to the young men who have 
grown up in the Settlements, I find that 
their gratitude goes out in special de- 
gree to the club directors, who bore 
with them through the period of their 
semi-savagery. One young man said to 
me: “If you ever see Miss , tell her 
that we appreciate her now; boys do 
not get their right sense until they are 
grown up.” 

How to help a club of young working 
boys to make definite progress is one of 
the most difficult problems that we meet. 
Without a club director of strong char- 
acter the club can easily slide downhill, 
and to permit a club to disband on a 
question of principle is often the truest 
kindness. Unless a clubhouse stands for 
more than passing the time away—un- 
less it really stands for constantly 
higher desires it is not worth the club 
dues. 

Every pressure ought to be brought 
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to bear upon boys and young men to 
look for work, and in times of special 
lack of employment to permit the house 
to become a lounging place is an easy- 
going kindness that is often most mis- 
taken. What boys especially netd is to 
be “jacked up,” and when you talk to a 
group of boys, you will always find that 
they realize that other boys need “jack- 
ing up.” It is partly because of the 
scarcity of the right stimulating force 
that I think most boys and young men 
do better with a clubroom open two 
nights in the week than with one open 
every night. 

The social club can be made of great 
value to the leaders of settlement activi- 
ties. We must necessarily for some 
time to come stumble along in half-blind 
fashion, but in such clubs there is op- 
portunity for the frank criticism and the 
genuine understanding that we so much 
need. If we carefully abstain for the 
next twenty years from forming the- 
ories, but are content to go on patiently 
using all the practical common sense 
that we have, while at the same time 
we dream dreams as to the future of the 
work with boys, I believe that at last 
they will help us to make our work an 
important influence in the life of our 
ccuntry. 

Women’s Leagues for Trade 
Unionism 

The one seeking directly to promote 
trade union organization among women 
wage-earners, the other binding its 
membership, composed mostly of the 
wives of workingmen, to demand the 
union label on goods which they pur- 
chase, two leagues were formed as a re- 


sult of the American Federation 
of Labor convention held in Bos- 
ton last November. The Woman’s 
Union Label League has for its 
officers: President, Miss Vida Scud- 
der of Wellesley College;  secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary K. O’Sullivan. The 


latter is also secretary of the National 
Woman’s Trade Union League, of 
which the president is Mrs. Mary Mor- 
ton Kehew of Boston and the vice- 


president Miss Jane Addams of Chi- 
cago. 


We are glad to have accounts of 
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the purposes and progress of these two 
organizations by persons who are en- 
gaged in the work. Attention is also 
called to the article by Raymond Robins 
in another column on the Scrubwo- 
man’s Union, which was recently or- 
ganized in Chicago by the National 
Woman’s Trade Union League. 


THE WOMEN’S UNION LABEL 
LEAGUE. 
BY ANNE WITHINGTON. 

The banding together of consumers to 
voice a moral protest is no new thing. Many 
members of the Society of Friends and 
others of anti-slavery proclivities in the days 
before the war persisted with much personal 
inconvenience in buying cotton and cotton 
goods from the free blacks of the West In- 
dian islands, thereby boycotting the produce 
of slave labor and the non-union man of 
that day. 

At a later time the famous White List of 
New York gave women a chance to convince 
proprietors of retail establishments that the 
humane treatment of employes was a public 
demand. Here perhaps is the introduction 
of the closed shop—closed to inhumanities. 

The lineal descendant of the White List 
the Consumers’ League, widened the field 
by going back of the retail shop to the 
factory and demanded that articles bearing 
its endorsement be made under proper con- 
ditions, duly inspected, and not made by 
child labor. A growing knowledge of the 
evils of the sweating system whereby disease 
is disseminated, together with the modern 
distaste for child labor, have given the Con- 
sumers’ League its opportunity. However, 
it limits the use of its label to certain arti- 
cles, chiefly women’s wearing apparel, so 
that it is in nowise antagonistic to the Label 
League, which introduces the vital question 
of wages by binding its members to promote 
the use of the union label. 

Men of the trades unions have much 
pressure brought to bear upon them to for 
bear buying articles not bearing the union 
label, whereas the women of their families, 
who are the chief purchasers of things of 
daily consumption, household supplies, fam- 
ily clothing, etc., are brought but indirectly 
into the union movement. These are the 
women the Label League seeks to organize. 

Meetings have been held at Denison House, 
as several residents are intersted in the work 
of the league, but the members are, for the 
larger part, working women or from families 
of trades unionists. 

It is becoming less difficult to get articles 
bearing the union label in the shops. An 
excellent retail shoeshop has been recently 
opened in which only shoes of good quality, 
bearing the label of the- Boot and Shoework- 
ers’ Union, are sold. Suits and skirts can 
be had on order and are improving in qua! 
ity. Of course the field for usefulness is 
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unlimited. Questions of hours of labor fn 
retail shops, trust-made goods and other 


matters of vital importance to the worker 
have been discussed at meetings of the league. 
The membership is small, but is bound to 
increase as the industrial war becomes more 
clearly a struggle for new liberties on the 
one hand and new tyrannies on the other. 
THE NATIONAL WOMAN’S TRADE 

UNION LEAGUE. 

BY MARY E. HASKELL, 

Following the lead of England, where a 
similar organization under the presidency 
of Lady Dilke has done effective work tor 
several years, this league was formed to pro- 
mote the organization of women wage-earn- 
ers into trade unions. A national executive 
board of nine members drawn from Boston, 
Chicago and New York is organizing local 
committees in each of these places. Local 
committees and national board alike are made 
up in part of trade unionists, in part of sym- 
pathizers themselves ineligible to member- 
ship in unions. 

The character of the local committees 
varies with each city. Chicago was active 
at once. In connection with the strike of the 
Kabo corset workers in Aurora, IIl., it came 
into considerable prominence, taking up the 
side of the girls. Consequently it is regarded 
by the women’s unions with confidence and 
by the opponents with animosity. The New 
York branch is getting in touch by degrees 
with the local trades in which women are 
employed, but is proceeding slowly. The 
Soston branch will employ an agent whose 
business it will be to familiarize herself with 
the trades in Massachusetts, and so enable 
the committee to direct its work effectively. 

As yet the league is chiefly promissory. It 
has achieved results only so far as it has 
been able to command time and work from 
its members, who are mostly people already 
absorbed in trades, professions and_ social 
activities. Until its paid agents are actually 
at work, therefore, its progress will be some- 
what delayed. The secretary for Chicago is 
Miss Gertrude Barnum, Riverside, Ill.: for 
New York, Mr. William English Walling, 
184 Eldridge street; for Boston, Miss Mary 
K. Haskell, 314 Marlboro street. 


What Children Read 


LUCY P. WATERMAN, 

Perhaps there is an end to the surprises 
one gets in working with children, but, for 
myself, I am not inclined to think the end 
in sight. I still find that any preconceived 
ideas I may have as to children and their 
taste in books, or what is to be gleaned from 
books, get here and there a little jounce, in 
actual experience. 

One or two “leanings” 
ways be counted on. The average child 
wants fairy tales, and the young boy of 
foreign birth who is just learning to be an 
American wants United States history. 
In any fair-sized group of reading children, 


of course can al- 
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some one will probably be fond of Marshall 


Saunder’s “Beautiful Joe;”’ there will be 
some preference for the boys’ books that 
Ellis has written, and some for Mrs, Lillie’s 
work, and Henty’s, with now and then a 
voice speaking up in behalf even of “Elsie 
Dinsmore”! and a general affection for “Hans 
Brinker,” “Little Men” and “What Katy 
Did.” 


One of my recent surprises was to find 
that a friend of mine “going on” thirteen, 
who is so attached to the “ Gypsy’ ’ books that, 
when Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is mentioned, 
she exclaims, “I love her! She wrote 
‘Gypsy,’ ” should be charmed with Frances 
Crompton’s story “The Thankful Heart.” 
That is such a quiet, delicate, uneventful 
story, with its distinctly English setting, that 
I wondered at its attraction for the same 
mind which so cherished the adventures of 
Gypsy Breynton. 

In taking charge of a New York home 
library one winter, with its real meeting 
place in a school in Sullivan street, I was 
brought into contact with the youthful mind 
of the Italian, the French and the negro, all, 
one might say, Sullivanized by their sur- 
roundings. 

The kind of reading the children did in 
terested me a good deal. Lives of our na- 


tional heroes, particularly Lincoln, and ele- 
mentary books on United States history 
were especially popular. But one little 


Italian, who might have been twelve years 
old, fell in love with the story of Lohengrin, 
as told by a visitor, and so we got the 
Wagner story book in our next supply of 
books from headquarters, to her great joy. 
Her preparation for such reading had been 
of the most meager sort, but something in 
the Wagner stories, perhaps the wonder ele 
ment which makes them kin to fairy tales, 
appealed to her, and does to many children. 
Do most of us, I wonder, first learn to 
enjoy poetry through hearing it read and 
repeated? To this same group of children, 
who came from homes that were tenement 
house homes, I one day read aloud Southey’s 
“Lodore” as an experiment. Not only did 
they listen with close attention, but before the 
end was reached, two small girls were creep 
ing around to look over my shouder and see 
how those tripping, scurrying lines looked 
in the book. Sometimes the rhythm will 
attract children, as in that case; sometimes 
it is the dramatic element in a poem which 
takes the fancy, as in Browning’s “Pied 
Piper” or Longfellow’s “Paul Revere.” 
Most of the people who have tried it will 
agree that you cannot force unpopular books 
upon children. If Julia, by chance, takes 
home a book which she doesn’t like well 
enough to finish, and tells Mary and the 
other girls that it is no good, the book will 
probably be a wallflower (or a shelf flower, 
we might say) for some time, and your rec 
ommendation of it will not count for much. 
Yet it is possible that some day, if you care 
to tell these girls-a story, or a chosen. bit 
from that very beok, you may so appeal to 
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them that the desire of every one will be to 
take home the once-scorned volume. There 
is really a chance here for something higher 
than maneuvering, for tact and helpfulness, 
the planning of which will fascinate the 
“library teacher” and be of good to the 
library child. 
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It is certainly encouraging to know that 
more people are thinking and studying over 
the combination of child and book than ever 
before. There seems to me as great reason 
for hopefulness, however, in the ordinary 
tastes, and the responsiveness of the children 
themselves. 


From Social Settlement Centers 


Elizabeth Peabody House 


Literary lights of Boston joined with the 
settlement folk in celebrating on May 16 the 
centennial anniversary of Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody’s birth, and the house which now 
bears her name was the scene of a number 
of interesting gatherings. No place for the 
observance of the occasion was more ap- 
propriate than this house, which stands as 
an embodiment of her theories of education 
and democratic principles. 

On Sunday evening, May 15, the large hall 
of “the house was filled with an audience 
fairly representative of the neighborhood, 
scarcely one per cent of whose mature popu- 
lation is of American birth. Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, president of the Elizabeth Peabody 
House Council, presided and explained to 
these foreigners—to many of whom Miss 
Peabody’s personality has been that of a 
possible, vague contemporary of Washington 
—something of her influence upon child edu- 
cation in America. As the vital connection 
between this vague personality and _ the 
kindergarten, which means so much to them 
and their children, became clear, their inter- 
est and attention perceptibly deepened. 

After this preliminary explanation he in- 
troduced Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, who 
spoke from personal acquaintance of Miss 
Peabody’s broad sympathies, and concluded 
by saying: “The anniversary of her birth 
was in reality the birth of a great ideal that 
had gone on and will continue.” 


He was followed by Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer and by Mr. David S. Tilley of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, both of 


whom from knowledge and sympathy were 
peculiarly fitted to appeal to this audience. 

The morning of May 16th was kept as a 
kindergarten fete, with pleasures adapted 
to small children. At 3:30 in the afternoon 
the hall was again filled by old friends and 
pupils of Miss Peabody, teachers and social 
workers. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock presided and intro- 
duced as the first speaker Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, who told many stories of Miss Pea- 
body illustrative of her scholarship, her 
extraordinary versatility of mind, her gener- 
osity and her wonderfully wide social sym- 
pathies. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn followed in much the 
same vein, telling of her relations with 
Margaret Fuller, Bronson Alcott, Allston, 


Emerson, Col. Green, the sisters of Kossuth 
and many other distinguished persons. In 
their early days they had frequented her lit- 
tle bookshop in West street, the gathering 


~place of the cleverest people of the time, 


where Miss Peabody sold foreign books and 
homeopathic remedies or planned the con- 
tents of next month’s Dial with equal ease 
and interest, 3 

After the speeches the guests visited such 
clubs as were in session and inspected the 
various exhibits of manual work. 

At the end of the afternoon, just as the 
children were leaving the clubs, Mrs. Howe 
expressed a desire to have the company sing 
before separating and seated herself at the 
piano. The children were called in that 
she might hear their voices with the others, 
and all present sang together the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ and “America” to 
the accompaniment of this venerable lady, 
whose presence in the house seemed to make 
her close friend, Miss Peabody, a vivid per- 
sonal reality. . 


Chicago Commons’ First De- 
cade 


The tenth anniversary of Chicago Com- 
mons was celebrated through the whole gala 
May Festival week announced last month. 
Very creditable exhibits of handwork by the 
children of the two neighboring public schools 
as well as by the settlement clubs and classes 
and kindergarten were much appreciated. 
The whole series of musical, dramatic and 
gymnastic entertainments attracted large 
gatherings of the friends of the participants 
and the house. The high-water mark of 
neighborhood co-operation and enthusiasm 
was reached in the rally of families in the 
largest hall in the district. Fathers, moth 
ers, boys, girls and little babies filled the 
1,100 seats and the standing room for an- 
other hundred or so. Grouping about their 
club banners, raising their club yells, so 
many of the far larger multitude as could 
get into the hall listened and laughed, played 
and sung, reported and cheered until Mr. 
John Maynard Harlan began his words of 
greeting from the city by assuring them 
“This is organized fun.” 

The growth of the neighborhood response 
to the settlement initiative is indicated both 
by the membership of the clubs and classes 
and the self-support attained by many of 
them. The kindergarten training school 
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with its twenty-six students supports the 
kindergarten of eighty children. The day 
nursery caring for thirty-six — chil- 
dren costs $55 a month more than the moth- 
ers pay for the children. The domestic, art 
and science department numbers 554 and 
meets the expense of maintenance, leaving 
the teaching to be provided for. The music 
department with 307 pupils and chorus mem- 
bers supports itself. The adult social clubs 
number 287. The outing work, including 
the camp at Elgin, country visits and day 
picnics, provides 1,500 persons with out- of- 
door life from one day to two weeks, besides 
affording the only play space for the hun- 
dreds of children who daily enjoy the Chi- 
cago Commons public playground five 
months of the year, all at a cost of only 
about $1,000 more than the people them- 
selves contribute. The membership of 
the settlement groups is 2,500, of the church 
groups 746, making a total of 3,246 regular 
attendants at the house, which does not in- 
clude the many hundreds who gather at 
special occasigns held under our own and 
other auspices. 

Chicago Commons hopes to signalize the 
opening of its second decade by raising the 
$10,000 needed to clear its $65,000 property 
of all indebtedness. As $2,000 of this sum 
has already been subscribed, the effort to 
raise the balance, together with the $5,800 
needed to maintain the work through the re- 
mainder of the current year, is now being 
hopefully made by the warden. 

The Norwegian “Independence Day,” May 
17, is, next to the Fourth of July, the grandest 
national festival observed in our neighbor- 
hood. The warden addressed 1,200 Norse- 
folk in an outside hall, and on the Sunday 
evening previous a religious observance was 
held in the crowded settlement auditorium 
at which addresses were given in both lan- 
guages by prominent Norwegians, and patri- 
otic songs were sung by the Normandone 
Sangforening. To conserve the heritage of 
our foreign-born citizens is at once one of 
the problems and patriotic services of the 
settlements and public schools. Without 
their own past in the background our cos- 
mopolitan citizenship cannot make America 
what it ought to be in the foreground. 


Northwestern University Settle- 
ment, Chicago 


The Northwestern University Settlement 
threw open its attractive building at Augusta 
and Noble streets to its many friends in 
Evanston and Chicago for two afternoons 
and evenings. Fully 1,400 of them re- 
sponded to the invitation to inspect the ex- 
hibition of handwork from the nearby 
public schools and the settlement manual 
training and domestic art classes, and to 
meet the residents socially. 
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Unemployed About London 


Settlements . 


Notwithstanding the end of winter, the 
unemployed problem is still serious in Lon- 
don. From Cambridge House comes the 
report that in a very short time 93 applica- 
tions for work were received. Mansfield 
House Magazine and the Toynbee Record 
also speak of the situation as critical. An 
incident giving an insight into the conditions 
is told in the former: “At the West Ham 
police court the other day a man was charged 
with assaulting a quay foreman on the Vrc- 
toria docks. It appeared from the evidence 
that there was a crowd of 1,000 men at tte 
dock gates, where a foreman in the service 
of a company of stevedores was taking men 
on to unload one of the Ghent Line ships. 
Only 70 out of the crowd were needed. The 
offender who struck the foreman was one 
of the disappointed. He was angry at being 
passed over—again and again passed over. 
The editor pertinently adds: “Imagine the 
state of mind, the sickening, maddening 
despair of a man who has been trying for 
days to get work, and has been day after 
day refused. Imagine the feelings of that 
disappointed crowd, dependent for their day’s 
food and night’s lodging upon their day’s 
job, and finding no work. For this state of 
things at our doors we are collectively 1ic- 
sponsible. This is how the social system 
from which we draw our living works out.” 

A large conference on the situation was 
held on April 29th. Mr, Maynard, secretary 
of the executive committee of those adminis- 
tering the Mansion House unemployed relief 
fund, said the rural workgolonies established 
at Osea and Hadleigh hu provided work 
for 467 men, of whom the large majority 
are not regularly unemployed, but can sup- 
port themselves and families in normal times. 
Although the work done was of a rough 
nature, the superintendent of the colomes 
said that it was as good in quality as any 
that could have been done by men accus- 
tomed to that kind of labor. 

Emigration is being fostered by the South- 
west Ham Unemployed Aid Society, “not as 
a solution of the poverty problem,” but to re- 
lieve the situation in the old country and 
give to many young people a better oppor- 
tunity than they would otherwise have for 
physical and moral well-being.” Twenty- 
six persons were enabled to sail for Canada. 
The Self-Help Emigration Society has ren- 
dered assistance in varying degree to 8,000 
carefully selected emigrants considered likely 
to succeed as colonists. The financial aid 
rendered is not the greatest part of the socie- 
ty’s service. Emigrants are through it intro- 
duced to correspondents and helpers on the 
other side, who meet them on their arrival 
and put them in the way of obtaining im- 
mediate employment. 

Dr. Barnardo’s society, interested 
waif children of London, has done 


in the 
much 
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through methods of “careful choice of chil- 
dren, proper supervision on the voyage, se- 
lected situations on the other side, continued 
inspection by trained agents, and an estab- 
lished organization for the righting of 
wrongs and for the defense, guidance and 
encouragement of the young colonists.” 
Under this system 15,166 boys and girls, 
children of city slums, have been sent to 
Canada at a cost of $50 each. : 


Toynbee Hall 


Popular appreciation of art was well in- 
stanced by the attendance at a recent ex 
hibition at the Art Gallery. The number of 
visitors during the first three weeks num- 
bered 70,000. The catalogue is so written 
that “men in the street’”” may understand and 
discover unnoticed power and beauty. A 
charming feature is the children’s visits dur- 
ing the mornings. There may be seen de- 
lighted and interested groups gathered round 
a guide who, in front of a model Dutch inte- 
rior, or before some other picture, lays hold 
on the children’s interest till their imagina- 
tion is kindled. There is a probability that 
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such galleries may in the future be con- 
trolled by the county council. Uncertainty 
of income under the present arrangement is 
a great hindrance. With public control and 
support the Whitechapel gallery might be a 
pioneer, showing how national and private 
collections could be brought into the service 
of education. 

The Toynbee Travelers’ Club made an 
Easter expedition to some of the hill cities 
of central Italy. Siena and Perugia were 
the principal stops, but flying trips were 
made to a number of other places en route. 
One of these was Assisi, with its crowded 
memories of St. Francis. 


Browning Hall 


The new residence for men was formally 
opened on April rith by Lady Besant, widow 
of the late Sir Walter Besant. F. Herbert 
Stead and his fellow workers are accom 
plishing a great deal at a very small cost. 
“The expense last year was only $2,710. The 
gross turnover in connection with its vari 
ous agencies for thrift. and’ other means 
of helping the poor was more than $30,000.” 


Three Sources Of Social Information 


Constructive and Preventive 
Philanthropy* 


The new volume in the series, American 
Philanthropy in the Nineteenih Century, is 
not only a convenient collection of informa- 
tion and of hints — to get more informa- 
tion, it is a readaDle and an inspiring book. 
Here is the American spirit at work, serious, 
humorous, confident of the future. 

“The fostering of life, the protection and 
cultivation” of the spiritual element in in- 
dividuals and communities—this is the ob- 
ject of constructive and preventive philan- 
throphy, but within this wide field Mr. Lee 
marks off his subject.- Much of the effort 
spent on the defective, dependent and de- 
linquent classes is also truly preventive and 
constructive, but this is not here under con- 
sideration. Of good citizenship, the most 
important of constructive activities, whatever 
has become “an established and fully recog- 
nized part of our public or private duties 
is no longer to be considered as_philan- 
thropy, and in general this name is reserved 
for what is “a part of the new growth on 
the ever growing tree of social life.” a 

Yet philanthropy itself has become civic. 
The motive of the philanthropy of the pres- 
ent has shifted “from a motion felt by one 
class to do good to another class into a 
motive that can be entered into by all. * * 
{t is no longer what I can do for you, but 
what we can all do for ourselves and our 
country.” 

*Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy, by 
seph Lee. Vice-president of the Mass Ci\ il League. 
ith illustrations by Jacob A. Riis, Macmillam, 1902 

. 242. 





As ijlustrations of American _ philan- 
thropy before the war, Mr. Lee has selected 
the public library, an “institution carried on 
by citizens for the sake of citizens,” and the 
Lowell mills, in the days of Lucy Larcom. 

The next following chapters deal with the 
encouragement of thrift as an education 
toward unity of purpose in life. With the 
creation of conditions which shall make pos- 
sible good homes, especially through atten- 
tion to health and housing, and with the 
setting of the home in clean and pleasant 
surroundings, whether the force at work be 
Colonel Waring, the National Cash Register 
Company, or the women of Deerfield. 

It would be hard to say just where the 
same matter could be found so conveniently 
grouped, and so informed with a sense of 
its wider significance. But it is in the rest 
of the book that Mr. Lee becomes most 
spontaneous and delightful. It is in treat 
ing of play and work as means of growth- 
of playgrounds, country outings, clubs, va 
cation schools and industrial training—that 
he really lets himself go. 

Here are illustrated two great related 
principles—that education comes through 
work (in the sense in which play, too, is 
work), and that work, the grown man’s 
daily employment, ought to mean education 
and growth—that is, life. 

But the exposition itself is not abstract, but 
concrete. Mr. Lee tells. what has actually 
been done and what has been successful and 
why. “The width of a sand box ought not 
to exceed ten feet, because if it is wider it 
is difficult to pick a child out of the middle.” 
“The effective radius of a resting place for 
a mother who does not own a baby carriage 
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cannot be much over a quarter of a mile.” 
There is not much use in “a class of open 
spaces, of which we have many in America, 
the sort of place in which one finds asphalt 
walks bordered with little posts with curly 
wire nailed along the top and grass between. 
Places of this sort are well called breathing 
spaces; you can go there and breathe, but 
there is very little else you can do.” 

What we need is “a system of playgrounds 
in which children of every size could find 
their effective opportunity,” and to this end 
there should be “a sand-garden attached to 
every school, a large playground in every 
ward and sufficient ball fields and_ tennis 
grounds in the parks and suburbs.” 

Mr. Lee is, too, to use his own phrase, one 
of the “child seers.” He notices that one 
kind of apparatus is always in demand, that 
some grounds are generally deserted—he 
thinks himself inside a boy again (or else 
he really is a boy still), and he tells us why. 
Perhaps the most important suggestion he 
gives is in regard to the transition from the 
boy’s playtime to his life of work and the 
way it is helped by industrial training. “It 
is not an easy thing to set up in his mind 
the image of the staid and sober, steady-go- 
ing and unpicturesque young mechanic or 
business man where so lately the picture 
of Chimmie de Kid has reigned supreme.” 

It is interesting in this connection to ob- 
serve how books with such seemingly unlike 
subjects as this and Mr. Brooks’ The Social 
Unrest culminate in the same thought. It is 
the mark, I believe, of the next step in our 
understanding of industrial organization. To 
the older economists the dominant consid- 
eration was the product, which goes to the 
employer; wages counted as cost. To the 
later economist work was for the sake of 
wages; the test was the standard of con- 
sumption. The next step is to regard work 
as also for the sake of the worker as such, 
as constituting the very process and tissue 
of life itself, “not a squandering of life’s 
best hours on a task alien, extraneous to life 
and making no contribution to it.” It is an 
immortal service of William Morris to have 
helped toward this insight. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of 
Mr. Lee’s work is, as it should be, the con- 
clusion. After the Civil War the country 
turned to face the difficulties bound up with 
the new waves of immigration. The first 
move was for sanitation, the next for the 
Americanization of the newcomers, and here 
the impulse is educational. The teachers are 
the leaders, the public school, with all other 
activities that can be connected with it, 
including the libraries, is the chief means. 
The rate of progress is an accelerating one. 
“Most of what we have done has been done 
since the year 1887, and half of that I should 
think since the year 1897.” Little has been 
actually accomplished, but it is a foretaste: 
there is promise that the next century will 
be “as remarkable in its social results as 
the last has been in its material development.” 

Emity GREENE BALCH. 
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A Summary of Child Labor Law 


A “Handbook of Child Labor Legislation 
for 1904” has just been issued by the Na 
tional Consumers’ League. It should not 
only be read, but studied, by all interested in 
securing the best legislation for children. 
The suggestiveness of the report in show- 
ing the vast amount of work still to be done, 
as well as the encouragement it affords in 
what has already been accomplished, cannot 
but stimulate effort. 

In reviewing the pamphlet, one of the 
things that first attracts attention is that 
“Delaware, Georgia and Oklahoma have no 
restrictions whatever.” Children may work 
at any age. They may work without even 
knowing their letters. They may work day 
or night, or both day and night. 

The great fact that stands out most prom 
inently in all the legislation is the “excep 
tion,” which always greatly weakens and 
often entirely nullifies a law. 

Forty of our states prohibit children 
working under 14 years of age, but in nine 
of them only the mining industry is covered. 
Even here Colorado excepts coal mines. 
Only twelve include the main occupations 
where children are generally employed. 
Children under 14 years of age are protected 
in Illinois, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York and Oregon in all occupations during 
school hours. In other states the age limit 
varies from I0 to I3 years. 

“The most effective means of preventing 
the illegal employment of children is com- 
pulsory school attendance throughout the 
entire period during which employment is 
prohibited.” “If the law prohibits children 
working under a certain age, it should re- 
quire them to be in school to that age, dur- 
ing the entire school term of each year.” 
In 19 of our states we find the “child labor 
laws” and the “compulsory school laws” cov- 
ering the same period of time, but in a num- 
ber of the nineteen we find them again in 
the same “exceptions,” thus weakening both 
laws. For instance, in Minnesota the child 
labor law says: A child may not be em- 
ployed in factories, stores, etc., under the age 
of 14 years (except in vacation). 

Compulsory school attendance law says 
exemptions may be granted to children nec- 
essarily and lawfully employed. 

It has been the experience of those who 
have been interested in working children 
that the exception in favor of vacation 
means that the child seldom goes back to 
school. 

Fifteen of our states have no compulsory 
school laws, and it is significant that in the 
table, on the last page of the pamphlet, in 
which the “states are placed in the order of 
the literacy of the children, those states be- 
ing grouped at the bottom of the scale which 
have the largest number of illiterate chil 
dren, and those at the top which have the 
least number of illiterate children,” that ten 
of these fifteen states having no compulsory 
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THE ROUND OF LIFE IN IMMIGRANT CITY 
DISTRICTS, AS AFFECTED BY THE 
OLDEST AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 


BY 


Residents and Associates of the South 
End House, Boston. 


Edited by Robert A. Woods, Head of 
the House. 


Illustrated by a variety of colored maps. 


AMERICANS IN:‘PROCESS 


A Study of the North End. 
(Predominantly Italian) and 
the West End (predomin- 
antly Jewish) 


The London Daily News says: This 
study possesses far more than a local 
interest. .... For here is the largest 
problem of the civilized world—the 
problem of race assimilation and the 
contact of diverse civilization and great 
religions.....The detailed examina- 
tion of this vast assimilation gives every 
page of this book a fascinating interest. 


THE CITY WILDERNESS 


A Study of the South End 

(Predominantly Irish) 
The London Spectator says: This isa 
book which deserves the most careful 
and minute study. It should be 
acceptable to sociologists in all parts 
of the world. 


Price, $1.50 each. 
Sold by all booksellers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, BOSTON 
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school laws are the ten bottom states in this 
scale. 

Twenty-four of our states require that a 
child must read and write or show school 
attendance certificates before being allowed 
to work; but again we find the exceptions 
weakening the law. Six require school at- 
tendance only, twenty-three do not require 
any educational test. 

Where night work is prohibited, sixteen 
states specify hours. Eight make the pro- 
hibited evening hour as early as 7 o'clock. 
New Jersey excepts the industries in which 
most children are employed. Nine states, 
while not prohibiting night work, limit the 
number of hours in the twenty-four and also 
the number in the week. Eight others limit 
the number of hours in the twenty-four, but 
do not limit them in the week. Arizona, 
Utah and Montana have an eight-hour law 
for all employes, but do not limit the hours 
to forty-eight in one week, which allows for 
work on Sunday. 

Eighteen states do not prohibit night work 
or have any restriciu.ns in regard to limit- 
ing hours. 

“Alabama alone of all the states specifi- 
cally provides for night work for children 
between 13 and 16 years by limiting such 
work to forty-eight hours per week.” 

In South Carolina orphans of 10 are al- 
lowed to work eight hours at night in the 
mills. Of all our states we find only IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Oregon and 
New York, without any specified exceptions, 
make 14 the age limit, with compulsory 
school laws and educational tests, and night 
work prohibited between specified hours. 

Illinois is the only state which limits the 
hours of its working children to eight in one 
day and forty-eight in one week. 

“After the marked gains of the past year 
in child-labor legislation, efforts to secure a 
uniform prohibition of night work for chil- 
dren under 16 should follow. 

“In the handbook of 1903, the law of 
Massachusetts was printed as the standard 
statute. In the space of one year, the laws 
of New York and Illinois have been so im- 
proved as to excel the Massachusetts law 
in several important points. In the present 
edition, therefore, the best provisions of the 
law of Massachusetts, New York and Illi. 
nois have been embodied in the Standard 
Child Labor Law.” 

The final certificate allowing the child to 
work, required by the laws of Massachu- 
setts and Illinois, is to be issued by the su- 
perintendent of schools, thus throwing the 
responsibility upon the Board of Education 
and the Factory Office. 

Citizens of Chicago who have observed 
the almost baby newsboys and girls in the 
streets of their city late in the evening will 
note with special interest the laws lately en- 
acted in New York covering street occupa- 
tions for children, followed by a brief state- 
ment of the still better provisions of the 
Boston law. 

Harriet M. VAN DER VAART. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Post, Louis, “Ethics of Democracy.” 
Moody Publishing Company. $2.00, Maker 
Comings, S. M. “Pagan vs. Christian 


Civilization.” Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 15 


“oo Katherine E. “The Early Cave To User 


Men.” Rand, McNally & Co. 45 cents. 
Gilman, N. P. “Methods of Industrial We are the largest Office Furniture 
Peace.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.60. manufacturers inthe world. We make 


Professor Gilman’s former volumes on a specialty of the qouiplete outfitting of of 
“Profit Sharing,” “A Dividend to Labor ffi 
and “Socialism eae the American Spirit,” pL eed 
have proven to be hand books of such per- | B 
manent reference value that his new work It It He ps usiness 
on “Methods of Industrial Peace” is sure to 
fulfill a still larger purpose. Its original and TO HAVE YOUR OFFICE FURNISHED WITH 
thorough contribution to the hitherto frag- 
mentary literature of the most insistently im- Andrews Desks, Etc. 
portant issue of the day will be as welcome as 
it is timely. An extended review of its con- 
tents may be expected in the Commons for 
July. 














THE HIGHER COST OF LIVING. 


Prices of all commodities which con- 
tributed to the increased cost of living 
in 4903 over the preceding thirteen 
years are carefully tabulated and ana- 
lyzed in the bulletin of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. 

Carroll D. Wright, in making his report, 
pursues the method adopted by all leading au- 
thorities of the world, and in comparing 
prices for 1903 with former years he reduces 
the price of the preceding thirteen years to 
the average price for that period. He places 
this average price always at 100. The dif- 


ference between 100 shows the decrease or Steel Chairs, Stools and Tables 
increase in cost for 1903. ee 





We want you to v isit us at our new and 
commodious salesrooms if interested in 
modern office outfitting. Largest variet 

of desks, chairs and tables to be found. 





Always 
ALL COMMODITIES HIGHER. Cleanly, 
The first table shows the average relative Attractive, 
prices of all commodities higher in 1903 Light, Artistic, 


than at any time since and including 1890. Durable and 
Farm products reached the lowegt average in j 
1896 and the highest in 1902. Cloths and Inexpensive. 


clothing were the lowest in 1897 and the 
highest in 1890. Fuel and lighting were the TYPEWRITER CHAIRS. 


wer’ in 1894 and the highest in 1903. No. 75m—$4 only. 

Metals and implements were the lowest in 

1898 and the highest in 1900. Lumber and Soda Ice 
Cream 


building materials were the, lowest in 1897 
and highest in 1893. ;: 
Raw commodities and manufactured com- Outfit 
Send for Catalog. 
Manufacturers of 


modities have been separated for further 
Opera Chairs, School and Church Furniture 








examination. In the group designated as 
“raw” are included all farm products, beans, 
coffee, eggs, milk, rice, nutmegs, pepper, tea, 











vegetables, raw silk, wool, coal, crude petrol- ALWAYS THE BEST 

eum, copper ingots, pig lead, pig iron, bar Se 

silver, spelter, pig tin, brimstone, jute, and 

rubber, a total of fifty articles. The average A Hl ANDREWS C0 
price of all these commodities during Jan- ° ° ° 
uary and February, 1903, was 33 per cent 174-176 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








above the average price the preceding ten 
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A. E. SPITZER, Prest. C.J. SPITZER, Secy.-Treas 


Are You a Busy Man? 





And want to keep thoroughly posted 
on things affecting your business, your 
profession, or your purse. If so, we 
can assist you. We receive all the 
principal papers in the United States, 
and have them read daily for such 
items as are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. In this way we furnish you 
the very earliest information obtain- 
able on any subject. Our blue book, 
giving full information, will be Sent 
free upon request. ~ 


20th Century a 
Clipping Bureau, 


Chicago 


Grt. Northern Bldg., 77 Jackson Boul., 





Summer Cottages at Macatawa, 
Mich., to Rent for the Season 


Recently built cottage, furnished, seven rooms and 
bathroom with running water, on Lake Michigan 
shore, south of Macatawa, seven hours from Chicago 
by Graham & Morton daily line steamers. Fine site 
between lake and woods. Apply ‘‘ COTTAGE,” care 
The Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 





Special Investigations of 


Social Conditions 


“Social Aspects of the Saloon” 
The Commons for November, 1900 


“Juvenile Delinquency and the 
Juvenile Court ” 

The Commons for February, 1901 

“School Children’s Earnings, 


Spendings and Savings” 
The Commons for June, 1903 


“Boy Problem Number ” 
The Commons for March, 1901 
“Hull House Labor Museum,” 


Iilustrated 
The Commons for May, 1902 


Orders for Extra Numbers will be filled 
by mail for five cents a copy. 
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years. The average price for the year was 
22.7 per cent higher than for the same period 
the preceding years. 

Manufactured commodities have advanced 
to a level only exceeded in the year 1890. 

They are higher by 21.5 per cent than in 
1897; by II per cent than in 1899, and about 
I per cent higher than in 1892. 


INCREASE IN FARM PRODUCTS. 


Statistics show a decrease in the price of 
beef from 1902, but the relative price com 
pared to the period since 1890 shows an in- 
crease in cattle of 4.7 per cent. 

Under the head of farm products sixteen 
articles show increases as follows: 

Wheat, 5.1; steeds, 6.9; Timothy hay, 19.2 
corn, 2R1; Barley, 21.2; hides, 24.8; oats, 
31.7; hogs, 37.0; cotton, 44.7; New York 
hops, 59.5. 

There was a decrease of 1.3 per cent in 
sheep, 2.5 per cent in rye, 5.9 per cent in flax- 
seed. = 

Fifty-three articles of food are given, and 
on thirty-five there is an increase over the 
average for the preceding thirteen years 
ranging from 5 per cent on bread in the 
Washington market to 72 per cent on pepper 
from Singapore. The following increases in 
percentage are shown: 

Dried codfish, 5; potatoes, 5; butter, 6; 
canned salmon, 10; molasses, 12.5; crackers, 
Boston X, 12.0; mess beef, 14; Western ham, 
17; Tollow, 17.2; eggs, 23.2; New York 
cheese, 23.3; mackerel, 23.6; cornmeal, 
23-35c; smoked hams, 34; Larrd, 34; beans, 
35; bacon and salt pork, 42-43; herring, 51 

Decreases are shown as follows: 

Sugar, 1.2 to 5; sodar crackers, 9.5; flour, 
6.4; vinegar, 12; Evaporated fruits, 28; cof 
fee, 57.4. 

ADVANCE IN CLOTHING. 

Of seventy articles of clothing, the prices 
of fifty-six for 1903 are higher than the 
average price for the preceding period since 
1890. Increases ranged from 3 per cent for 
ginghams to 208 per cent for sheetings. 
Women’s dress goods were 14.3 per cent 
higher; overcoatings, 17.3 per cent higher; 
and blankets, 17.9 per cent higher. 

The table on fuel and lighting shows an 
astonishing increase in cost to the consumer 
during 1903 over the average price the pre 
ceding ten years. The result follows: 

Petroleum, refined, 53.1; Petroleum for ex 
port, 32.5; anthracite coal, 26.2: anthracite 
stove, 27.1; anthracite chestnut, 34.2; an 
thracite egg, 34.3. 

The only item in this class showing a de- 
cline is parlor matches, which fell off 14.4 
per cent. The average increase for 1903 over 
the period since 1890 was 40 per cent. 

Of thirty-six articles considered in the 
metals and implements group, two were the 
same price as in 1903, thirty above, and four 
below the average price for 1890 to 1899. 
Wood, screws, and bar silver were each 27.6 
per cent below the average for 1890 to 1899. 
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Wire nails were 4 per cent below and Disston 
handsaws 1.4 per cent below. 
BIG JUMP IN LUMBER. 

Of twenty-six articles considered in the 
lumber and building materials group twenty 
were above and six below the average price 
for 1890 to 1899. White pine boards and up- 
pers were 71.8 per cent above average; 
sg of turpentine, 71 per cent above; pop- 
lar, 58.3 per cent above, and pine doors, 58.2 
per cent above. 

Of nine articles included in the group of 
drug chemicals only one—wood alcohol— 
shows in 1903 a = lower than the average 
price for 1890 to 1899. 

Of fourteen articles in the group of house- 
furnishing goods the 1903 price of twelve is 
above the average price for 1890 to 1899. 
The price of only two was below. 

Of thirteen articles included in the miscel- 
laneous group the prices of only two were in 
1903 below the average price from 1890 to 
1890. 
It having been asserted for the great trusts 
that control of a large percentage of the 
market and ability to manufacture cheaply 
gave the public the benefit of cheap com- 
modities, the figures now made public about 
the price of petroleum and refined sugar will 
be interesting. Attention already has been 
called to the figures on petroleum which in- 
cicated that the price was mounting in No- 
vember and December, 1903, when the report 
was closed. 

OIL 100 PER CENT HIGHER. 

Further examination shows the lowest 
price of the refined product of the Standard 
Oil Company, 150 degrees fire test, water 
white, in March, 1893, was 7% cents a gallon 
—and the highest in November and Decem- 
ber, 1903—I5 cents a gallon. This is an in- 
crease of 100 per cent in illumination in ten 
years. Crude petroleum also increased from 
51°6 cents a barrel in October, 1892, to $1.88°%% 
a barrel in December, 1903. The lowest 
prices for sugar were in 1894, and the high- 
est price in 1890. Sugar was 8 to 10 per 
cent lower in 1903 than during the preceding 
thirteen years. 

The lowest price of anthracite egg coal 
was in September, 1895, the wholesale rate 
being $2.82. In the latter part of 1902 and 
throughout 1903 the wholesale price was 
$4.95. George’s Creek bituminous, f. 0. b. in 
New York, leaped from $2.10 in 1899 to $8.28 
in 1902. 

Mr. Wright says no attempt has been made 
to go into the causes but merely to state the 
figures. He enumerates, however, the varia- 
tion of crops, taxes, and combinations among 
producers, supply and demand, etc., as con- 
tributing elements to fluctuations. 


“Infinite is the fountain of our rights. We 
can have all the rights we will create. All 
the rights we will give we can have. The 
American people will save the liberties they 
have inherited by winning new ones to be- 
queath.”—Henry D. Lloyd. 
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“Free from the care which wearies and 
annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys. 


“‘AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 


This is one of the most com- 
plete publications of its kind, 
and will assist those who are 
wondering where they will go 
to spend their vacation this 
summer. 

It contains a valuable map, 
in addition to much interesting 
information regarding resorts 
on or reached by the 








NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of 
a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 














THE COLLECTIVIST SOCIETY, 
New York City. 


Are You Interested 
in Social Questions? 


If so, we want you to read 
The Collectivist Society Pamphlets. 


No. 1—An Exposition of Socialism and 
Collectivism. 
By A CHURCHMAN, 48pages. (25th Thousand.) 
No. 3--Bulletin of the Collectivist Society. 


January, 1903. Containing Address to the Public 
and Constitution. 32 pages. 


No. 4—The Socialism of Jesus : 
Learned. 
By Discirutus. 40 pages. 





A Lesson 


For sample pamphlet, send two-cent stamp to 


The Collectivist Society, 


P.O Box 1663, New York City- 
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The Commons 


A magazine promoting and standing sponsor for certain movements and 
principles cbviously must find its most loyal constituency among those interested 
in those movements and principles. 

Tue Commons believes that the larger constituency which, with the en- 
larged and broadened magazine, we strive to reach, centers more or less closely 
about our present circles of subscribers and readers. THE Commons believes 
therefore that general advertising to reach a general constituency must prove 
unprofitable. Moreover, our past experiences have demonstrated that, when we 
asked it, our subscribers have shown their loyalty, either to THE ComMMons 
itself or the principles for which we stand, by bringing us added support and new 
subscribers. 

The editors of THE Commons ask the readers to show this magazine to their 
friends who are or can be interested in the promotion of the ideas for which 
Tue Commons stands. We hope that the subscription blanks printed below may 
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THE ComMoNs, 
180 Grand Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Enclosed please find $.... for ........ subscriptions to THE Commons, 
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If you send us both these blanks filled in for two subscriptions and enclose $1.50 we will enter both names 
as fully prepaid for a year, so that you may retain 50 cents as regular agent’s commission of 26 per cent. 
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CHARITIES| 


A Weekly Review of Philanthropy 
Published by the New York Charity Organization Society 
eas EDWARD T. DEVINE, Ph. D., Editor 





CHARITIES js a publication of general circulation devoted exclusively 
to the field of practical philanthropy and social uplift. Its aim is to 
keep its readers thoroughly abreast of the times in all things 
charitable---the atest news, the newest thought, pertinent com- 
ment, instructive experience, telling achievement. It is an 
admirable running-mate for The Commons. 

CHARITIES has led in the crusades against pauperism, mendicancy, 
tuberculosis, bad housing, child labor. 

CHARITIES js published weekly for the charity worker, the settle- 
ment worker, the friendly visitor, the physician, the trained nurse, 
the committeeman, the board member. It is for all who are interested 
in... thority practically, theoretically, financially. ‘‘As necessary 

<8, the figt Jent of sociology as the medical journal is to the pro- 
one = er < puysician,”’ 

VNARITIES jis published every Saturday. The first number in 

“~«---ach month is an illustrated magazine three times the size of the 
usual weekly issue which it displaces. The subscription price 
for all issues is $2.00 a year. Magazine numbers, twelve yearly, 
$1.00 a yec.. 


Special tria! subscription, 8 months (32 tssues), $1.00 











“No student of the social problems of need and relief can go astray who follows its admirable 
guidance.""—FRaNELIN H. Gippings, Professor Sociology, Columbia University. 


“It is unique in its field and is indispensable.”—Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor Political 
Economy and Finc:ce, Columbia University. 


“It is @ most valuable magazine for all of us who wish to keep posted in the best methods 
of charitableaction.”—RoBErt Treat Paring, Boston. 


“CHARITIES is the trade journal of philanthropic work.”—JoszPH LEE, Boston. 


“This paper is indispensable to fl who are interested in practical philanthropy as workers or 
contributors."—Ernrst P. BICKNELL. General Secretary, Chicago Bureau of Charities. 


Fill out this blank, tear off, send 
to publisher with $1.00 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York: 


Enclosed find one dollar, for which send me CHARITIES for 
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_BOMKABD REOACSOP 


TO ALL NORTHERN RESORTS 


For the tourist who desires to unite pleasure with comfort at moderate cost. For those seeking health in 
the balmy and invigorating lake breezes. For the business man to build up his shattered nerves. Three 
sailings each week between Chicago, Frankfort, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mact ».ac Island 
connecting for Detroit, Buffalo, ete. Booklet free, 


JOS. BEROLZHEIM, C. P.A., Chicas \ 











ROLL TOP DESK—$18. 


OAK 

EXTENSION SLIDES 
CASTERED 

FINELY FINISHED 


A beautiful piece of office fur- 
niture 
A new business home for you 


Length 50 inches 
Width 30 inches 
Heigkt 49 inches 


A Reason for this Bargain 
I sell direct from factory to you at 


manufacturers’ prices. Write to-day 
for particulars to 


2. oe, “See* 
Other Desks from $8.25 up 
































The Daintiest 
Toilet Powder Made 


destroys the odor of perspiration on body, feet, 
dress shields, or clothing, and gives an unequaled 
sense of cleanliness and comfort. 

The mission of SPIRO POWDER is to 
purify; to sweeten; to give to the toilet ot 
every person of refinement the delicate touch 
of completeness. It is 


THE ORIGINAL AND 
ONLY POWDER 





that will DESTROY THE ODOR OF 
PERSPIRATION, and should have a place on 
every dresser. It is odorless. 

SPIRO POWDER may be dusted on the 
body, feet, dress shields or other garments. In 
any case it is thoroughly effective. It is a 
luxury after the bath,and when so used prevents, 
and gives freedom from, all bodily odors. 

Price 25 cents per box, at drug, toilet, and 
notion counters everywhere. 


FREE SAMPLE -—1 your druggist hasn’t 
SPIRO POWDER on hand send his name to us and 
we will mail you Free sample package containing 
enough to prove our claims, also a beautiful colored view 
~ of Niagara Falls and a copy of our booklet, ‘* USE OF 
SPIRO.”’ This booklet should be read by everybody. 


Every box contains our guarantee. 
Please accept our cordial invitation to try it. 


Please mention THmr Commons when writing to advertisers. 











THE COMMONS 


FOR INDUSIRIAL JUSTICE, EFFICIENT PHILANTHROPY, EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM AND 
THE PEOPLE’S CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE is the common demand of both employer and 
employe. To establish an individual or class conception of industrial justice, the 
organizations of capital and labor have been formed. Both employers’ associa- 
tiens and trades unions THE Commons believes to be economic necessities. THE 
Commons deprecates the unnecessary misunderstanding and strife between the 
forces of capital and labor. By setting forth clearly, concisely and impartially the 
rights rather than the fights of industrial disputes and by recording the develop- 
ments and progress in employers’ associations and trades unions, THE ComMMONS 
render a service to both the employer and the employe, whose interests must work 
together for the cause of industrial justice. 


EFFICIENT PHILANTHROPY demands frank and constructive treat- 
ment of philanthropic and public service. THE Commons will supplement its 
monthly news by such treatment given by experts in the various lines of chari- 
table, correctional and social effort. 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM. ‘Tue Commons describes and promotes 
education for citizenship and social service in schools and their neighborhood 
use, in colleges, universities and extension centers for institutional workers. 


THE PEOPLE’S CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES seems the logical 
outcome of the exploitation of the masses through private control of the great 
public utilities. As the agitation for public ownership and control increases, THE 
Commons will publish matter of interest and value to all concerned in the greater 
civic and municipal problems. THe Commons gathers, abroad and in this coun- 
try, information of the ways of working local government in towns and cities to 
serve the people’s needs. THe Commons will make careful estimates of the 
management and results of regulation, public ownership and operation of common 
utilities. 


FOR AUGUST 


An illustrated article setting forth the new recreational and social advan- 
tages of the public school developed in the greatest public school system in 
America. Details in cost, manner of supervision, control, etc., will supple- 
ment the general exposition and discussion. 


THE EDITOR, GRAHAM TAYLOR, reviews the month’s men and 
measures. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR TH E CO MMONS $1.00 A YEAR 


180 GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











